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THE JENNY LIND PARACRAPHS. 


Tuese are manufactured in London, by certain parties 
interested in the spread of the Lind-contagion. The cunning 
of the manceuvre lies in this:—-the paragraphs are not 
directly sent to the English metropolitan journals, but to the 
provinces, and still more frequently, to Paris. Were they first 
offered to the London papers, (unless forwarded as a portion 
of the “ fliinsy ”—among the “ falls of locusts,” ‘‘ toads in 
stones,” ‘* preposterous cucumbers,” &c., &c., of the penny- 
a-liners) they would be instantly rejected, as puffs, or inserted, 
with the significant heading of “ Advertisement,” in paren- 
thesis. How they get into the provincial papers may be 
easily guessed by those who are at all acquainted with the 
machinery of counfry-journalism. “The nightingale of Lan- 
cashire, who — 

_“ In profuse strains of unpremeditated art ’— 


has so loudly sung the praises of the nightingale of Sweden, 
through the trumpet of the Liverpool Chronicle, would be an 
excellent authority to apply to for information. But how 
they creep into the great Paris journals requires some further 
explanation, which we are able and ready to give. 

We have now before us two of the most recently circulated 
Lind-puffs, which we present to our readers as specimens. 
The first, by a chance inexplicable to the million, has found 
its way into the independent columns of the Morning Post, a 
journal which proudly boasts of its entire indifference to the 
operatic struggle now going on between the great theatres in 
the Haymarket and Covent Garden. It is graphically entitled 
*“* The Jenny Lind Mania in Sweden,” and runs as follows :— 

“Tus Jenny Linp Manta 1n Swepen.—It appears from our Swedish 
letters of the 10th instant, that there is as great a demand for places at 
the box doors of the Royal Opera at Stockholm as during the last 
** season” at Her Majesty’s Theatre at the Haymarket. The managers of 
the theatre not only sell their tickets of admission for the ‘ Jenny Lind’ 
nights at considerable premiums, but they have the effrontery to impose 
a tax upon the granting of these tickets, at the average rate of three rix 
dollars (7f. 50c.) per head. The crowd at the public sale of the tickets 
for the second performance of Mademoiselle Lind was so great that it 
was found necessary to adjourn the proceedings from the vestibuie of the 
theatre to the interior of the house itself. The spacious floor of the 
theatre was, for the time, transformed into a regular auction mart. The 
tickets fetched from 9 rix dollars (45f., or nearly 40s.) to 45 rix dollars 
(425f., or £9!) and the'total receipts amounted to 11,095 rix dollars, or 
S5,A7SE (£2219) UVP PP PPP PPP Peee eer ee ee eee enrages 

“ From our Swedish letters!” As if, forsooth, the Morning 
Post, enjoyed the advantage of a regular correspondence with 
the northern kingdoms ! 

The second of these paragraphs—we regret to say it—has 
crept into the columns of the Morning Herald, a paper, which, 
without boasting of indifference to the opera-struggle, has 
invariably manifested its independence by the support it has 
generously accorded to both establishments, and by the open 
manliness of its strictures, on either side, when occasion 
demanded them. But the Morning Herald—with the severe 








| integrity which always’ distinguishes its proceedings, and 


nowhere more remarkably than in its reviews of music and the 
drama, has affixed the Journal des Debats, as its authority, 
at the foot of the paragraph; whereby it affords us an appro- 
priate opportunity of commenting on the manner in which the 
Lind-puffs are concocted and circulated. The second 
paragraph is to the following effect, and is coquetishly 
headed ‘‘ Jenny Lind at home.” 


“Jenny Linp at Homr.—Slockholm, Dec. 3—On the 20th of last 
month Mdlle. Jenny Lind signed an engagement with the Royal Opera of 
Stockholm, stipulating that she should sing once a week in December, 
January, and February, on condition of half of the whole receipts, on 
every night of her appearance, being given to her, and of a half being 
added to the prices of places. The evening before last, which was the 
eve of Jenny Lind’s first performance, our newspapers published a note 
signed by the renowned cantatrice, in which she stated that, in order to 
give her native country a souvenir that might last beyond her existence 
as an artiste, she had determined on devoting the whole profits of her 
performances to the establishment of a school for poor young persons 
of both sexes, born with happy dispositions, in which they should 
gratuitously be taught music and the dramatic art. This generosity 
excited to the utmost the enthusiastic admiration WE already felt to so 
great an extent for Jenny Lind. It increased beyond measure the public 
impatience to hear the celebrated artiste, who, since her return to this 
capital, had not yet sung at any public place. Although the tickets for 
yesterday’s performances were to have been sold at the theatre office 
from ten o’clock on the preceding afternoon, at about four, the 
Adolphus Place, where the Opera stands, was already nearly crowded. 
At about eleven the multitude was such that the police interfered, and 
made the people form en queue. This was accomplished quietly enough ; 
but a little after midnight a compact mass of persons made an irruption 
from the neighbouring streets, rushed on the said queue, broke it, 
and actually besieged the theatre. Nevertheless, the first crowd returned, 
attacked their aggressors, and in a few minutes a desperate fist and foot 
combat followed. Several persons were severely bruised on the occa- 
sion. All the exhortations of the police being useless, an armed force 
was brought up. Several detachments of infantry arrived, but were 
formidably opposed; it was with great trouble that they succeeded in 
clearing the Adolphus Place. It was subsequently occupied by the 
military, and only two thousand persons, or twice the number the 
theatre could hold, were suffered to approach its office. In the course 
of the day the tickets for Jenny Lind’s performances were paid for as 
high as fifty times what they had cost at the office. Some of those for 
the amphitheatre first places were sold at 100 bank rix dollars, or £22. 
As for the reception given to Jenny Lind, we must confine ourselves to 
stating, that every known ‘ ovation’ was conferred on her, including that 
of which Italy has reserved to herself the privilege—the flying of 
pigeons in the house.”’—Journal des Debats. 


Ten o'clock in the afternoon! The ticket-office open at 
MIpNIcHT!! £22 for one ticket, at the town of Stockholm!!! 
Reader!—did ever ‘outrageous ortolan,” or “ preterpre- 
posterous pumpkin,” come up to this? That such a singular 
puff should go the round of the French journals will not sur- 
prise you, when we explain the means employed; but that it 
should have power to insinuate itself into the honester columns 
of the English press is to be unanimously regretted. And 
now for our promised explanation, which will not take many 
words. 

In the Place de ta Bourse, in Paris—taking the left hand 
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as you come from the Boulevards down the Rue Vivienne— 
may be observed a house placarded thus :— 
‘BUREAU CENTRAL DES ANNONCES.” 


The name of the firm is Duveyrier et Compagnie. Thtough the 
agency of this company, any paragraph—which is not libellous, 
blasphemous, or indecorous— may be inserted in any of the 
Paris papers, from the Journal des Debats and the great daily 
organs, down to the Silhouette and the small fry of minnow- 
hebdomadals. A sum specified must be paid in advance— 
reckoning so much per line—and something additional, when 
the paragraph shall have appeared in the columns of the 
chosen journal, Thus you may explain to ‘yourself, reader, 
many seeming anomalies that must have recently attracted 
your attention—presuming you are in the habit of reading the 
French papers. For example, the “ immense triumph ” of 
Verdi’s Jerusalem, recorded in the Debats and Constitutionnel, 
after the sovereign contempt of D—’s, in the feuilleton of the 
one, and the withering sarcasm of Fiorentino in the columns 
of the other. The triumphant paragraphs were, doubtless, 
inserted by the proprietors of La France Musicale—the disin- 
terested supporters of young Verdi in all weathers—through 
the medium of M. M. Duveyrier and Co’s Bureau Central 
des Annonces, opposite the Bourse; the overwhelming con- 
demnation of the feuilletonistes was the legitimate opinion of 
the authorised critics of the two journals ; so that, invariably, in 
the same papers, you will find that certain operas are emi- 
nently successful and deservedly damned. On one side the 
candid critic delivers his verdict in the feuilleton; on the 
other the interested purchaser of copyrights advertises his 
desires in the body of the journal—which must be a very 
agreeable surprise to the celebrated writers who affix their 
names to their reviews, and find the direct lie given to their 
opinions, under their very noses, in their own paper, and often 
just above the column expressly consigned to their articles ! 
But in foreign countries, the existence and speciality of 
the Maison Duveyrier being unknown, the paragraphs that 
find their way, through its means, into the French papers, 


are taken for granted, as true reflections of the sentiments of ' 


the editors, and—being shorte than the feuilletons—where any 
subject of general interest (Jenny Lind for example) is in 
question are, readily reduced into vernacular and published as 
news, while the feuil/letons themselves are perhaps not read at 
all. Thus it is easy to understand why (although news from 
Stockholm reaches London a day sooner than it can “pos- 
sibly arrive in Paris) the paragraphs of “ The Jenny Lind 
mania in Sweden,” and ‘ Jenny Lind at home,” appeared 
in the French journals first, and were then translated, with 
candid simplicity, into the pages of the Morning Post, and 
with honest confidence into those of the Morning Herald, and 
other journals much more scrupulous and much less easily 
deceived. The paragraphs, for aught we know to the contrary, 
may be true to the letter ; but drawing our conclusions from 
the means employed to obtain for them the advantages of 
circulation, we without hesitation, set them down as very 
doubtful specimens of “ flimsy.” 

We have ventured upon these remarks with no disrespect 
for the talent of Mademoiselle Lind, which we were among the 
first to eulogize with becoming (though not exaggerated) 
Me ape 3 but, as the principal organ of the musical public of 
this empire, we find it our bounden duty to oppose all means 
of creating reputations, for artists however meritorious, that 
are not thoroughly legitimate and honourable. Had the en- 
thusiasm of Mademoiselle Lind’s advocates been confined 
Within reasonable bounds~had they been satisfied with 


lauding to the skies her Alice, her Maria, and even her 
Amina (keeping in view the immense superiority of Malibran) 
—we should have let the matter pass, and satisfied ourselves 
with recording our own particular opinion in our own parti- 
cular manner; but, hearing her Norma trumpeted abroad 
as a “new creation,” and superior, because ‘‘ more 
gentle and womanly,” to Grisi’s—listening to the unlimited 
flattery that followed at the very heels of her complete failure 
in Susanna—obliged to put up with the praises of such an 
opera as Verdi’s J Masnadieri, simply because the reputation 
of Mademoiselle Lind was involved in its success, although 
she made nothing of her part, and in the teeth, too, of its 
composer’s dissatisfaction, as his. memorable words,. “‘ Canto 
ma non incanto,” (“ She sings, but does not enchant,”*) can 
testify—we could no longer refrain from expressing, in strong 
language, our disapproval and dissent. It was our duty, as 
journalists possessing the confidence of the public ; and, un- 
pleasant as it might have been, we did not swerve from its 
performance. At the same time, our opinion of the great 
talents of Mademoiselle Lind remains as firm as ever, and our 
pleasure in rendering homage to them, when exercised in a 
proper sphere, will be as great and as sincere as ever—which, 
we trust, in the forthcoming season, to have many oCcasions 


of proving. 





A DREAM OF MUSIC AT VIENNA, 


‘ A CorresPonpENnT of a cotemporary thus addresses thé 
readers of that cotemporary, in the style of Mendez Pinto:— 


“The artistic and social life of musicians in this imperial city has 
charms that, coupled with the enthusiastic love of music, and generous 
praise bestowed on artists by the people, still give to Vienna its long- 
enjoyed repute of being the “ cradle of musical Europe.” Music is here 
studied both as a science and an art by the dilettanti, and among the 
educated classes it is no uncommon event to meet with a contrapuntist, 
capable of solving musical problems that would puzzle many of the learned 
directors of the London Philharmonic Society, whilst in private circles may 
be heard performers that would not disgrace the Beethoven Society of 
Harley-street. As an instance of the skill of amateur performers, a few 
days ago, Beethoven’s grand quartet, No. 10, was played by the brothers 
Hellmesberger, with two amateurs, whose performance on the viola 
and violoncello might be put on a par with that of the best London pro- 
fessors. One source of attraction for the resident musician is the chance 
of obtaining a place which secures to the possessor a pension for his wife 
and family at his death. The artist’s wants in Vienna are few; a perma- 
nent appointment to some honourable distinction, with a small salary at 
the imperial theatre or chapel, suffices to make a respectable show of 
comfort and ease, whilst his talent—practical and theoretical, and often 
literary—commands a gratifying position in social life. It was observed, 
at a recent meeting of members of “ La Concordia,” (a society composed 
of poets, painters, and musicians, to which foreign artists of distinction 
are invited on their visit to Vienna), that London was the only city in 
Europe which had no attractive enjoyment ior musicians, and that no 
composer of European fame ever had the courage to make it his residence ! 
Rossini preferred Paris! Donizetti accepted a Court appointment at 
Vienna! Bellini at Paris! Meyerbeer divides his love for Paris and 
Berlin! whilst the lamented and gifted Mendelssohn selected Leipsic, as 
the palladium of his mortal existence? Yet not one of these five men 
of genius and popularity but would have amassed a large fortune in 
a shorter period by a residence in London than in those cities 
where they had chosen to exercise their talents. This statement 
may be met by the facts, that music forms no part of the educa- 
tion of youth at our public schools and universities, and as with- 
out knowledge there is but little genuine sympathy for talent of a 
high order of merit, it is quite natural that an artist should prefer to live 
among kindred spirits. A remarkable illustration of the preference of art 
worship to mammon worship, has been instanced in the case of Parish 
Alvars, who, after @ residence of several years at Vienna, and travelling 
ver half ef Europe, determined a few months back on returning to 
ondon for a permanent residence. He gave a farewell concert, which 
as crowded by the Viennese, and all the performers gave their gratuitous 
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* Better in French=“ Elle chante mais elle n’enchante pas.” 
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services in the orchestra; a symphony by our countryman was played on 
this occasion, which evinced considerable power of orchestral writing 
and was much applauded, and after his last harp solo, Alvars was thrice 
called forth to receive the last adieu of his manyfriends! On bis return 
to London he sold his MSS. freely, and with the proceeds of his many 
lessons and compositions, it is said that the short musical season of his 
native country yielded him an amount equal to two years’ income in 
Vienna! Imbued with a strong admiration for the more agreeable and 
enjoyable life of a less mechanical existence, and finding London too 
solitary amidst the feuds and jealousies of its unsocial professors, he 
speedily retraced his steps to Vienna, and is now found in his haunts en- 
joying the brotherhood of many clever musicians, and occasionally 
honoured with a seat in the box of one of his noble e/éves at the Imperial 
Opera! Such is the contrast of a London and Vienna artist-life! 
Mendelssohn’s death is here deeply deplored by all musicians. His 
Elijah was recently played and sung by 1,100 performers, at the two 
annual performances given for the Musical Conservatoire funds. The best 
critics are of opinion that many of the finer portions of the work suffer 
from THE DREARY LENGTH OF RECITATIVES AND MOVE- 
MENTS OF SECONDARY IMPORTANCE, which protract the per- 
mance beyond an enjoyable duration of sacred music, naturally of one pre- 
vailing style! !!! 11 The descriptive chorusses and those parts mostly 
applauded at the Birmingham and Exeter Hall performances, were also 
the most striking features of this magnificent festival.” 

The first part of this communication is calculated to throw 
a slur upon English instrumental performers, since it insinu- 
ates that they are no more expert than the Viennese amateurs. 
We acyuit the author of entertaining any such intention ; but it 
is necessary to inform him that there are only seven Philhar- 
monic directors, and that these seven are not expected to be 
“ contrapuntists ;” if they were, Heaven help the Philharmonic! 
for there are no more seven contrapuntists in London than 
there are at Vienna. We will lay a wager that the correspon- 
dent of our cotemporary, who talks so largely to our cotem- 
porary of “‘ contrapuntists,” is no contrapuntist himself. We 
might lose, but we are sure that we should win. 

The second part of this communication is calculated to 
throw a slur upon nobody, since it insinuates nothing but the 
“appointment to a distinction”*—a combination of the ver- 
nacular which we do not pretend to understand. 

We like ‘“ La Concordia” well enough; but we do not 
consider Donizetti’s choice of residence a matter of any con- 
sequenee to anybody ; nor can we at present make out what 
is intended to be conveyed by a “palladium of mortal existence.” 

P.S. to the third part :—We consider the paragraph about 
“ amassing fortunes” apocryphal. 

In the fourth part, we cannot decipher the meaning of 
“ talent of a high order of merit.” 

_ Part the fifth:—Parish Alvars although an excellent musi- 
cian, is a performer on the harp, and that (as he knows himself) 
is much against him in a country like England, where the 
harp is regarded among musicians as a trivial instrument. 
The term “unsocial professors” applied to such a jolly set of fel- 
lows as the English musicians, is both unsocial and unfair. 
Moreover, to have a seat in “one of his pupil’s boxes” is no 
great honour, after all, for the master of those pupils. 

Part the sixth is the worst of all. The writer deplores the 
death of the great Mendelssohn, and as.a pendent to his 
sorrow, proceeds to find fault, absurdly, with the greatest and 
most perfect of all Mendelssohn’s works—Elijah—fastening 
his heteredoxy upon the “ best critics of Vienna”. The “best 
critics” ought to be much obliged to our cotemporary’s corre- 
spondent ; but we shrewdly guess them to be better critics than 
to make such a foolish objection as that contained in part 
sixth of this communication, There is no “ dreary length of 
recitatives,” no “ movements of secondary importance,” nor 
any protraction of the performance “beyond an enjoyable dura-” 
tion” in this faultless and immortal work; nor, by the way, is 
sacred music necessarily of “one prevailing style.’ The 





critic who can find the magnificent and sublime recitatives of 
Elijah ‘‘ dreary,” and who is not deeply affected by the solos 
and duets (the “*movements of secondary importance” we 
presume) must be a very gander of a critic. 

But we think better of the correspondent of our cotempo- 
rary; he holds, we are convinced, a totally opposite opinion 
to that of the “ best critics of Vienna,” and as a disciple of 
Mendez Pinto, who was marvellously fond of a hoax, we 
tender him our forgiveness and shake hands with him. The 
“best critics of Vienna” may fight their own battle. 





BALFE’S MAID OF HONOR, 
(Continued from our last.) 


Tur Pantomimes occupy so much of our space, aud the 
Christmas festivities so much of our time, that we are forced, 
a rebrousse poil, to dismiss the second and third acts of Balfe’s 
clever opera, and our criticism of its performance, in fewer 
words than we had anticipated. ‘‘ N’importe—short and 
sweet!” will be Balfe’s retort, when he has got to the end of 
our article. 

The second act begins with a chorus of hunters, in D, 
“Which way went the stag?” which is fresh and animated, 
and brilliantly set off in the orchestra. An episode in F, 
‘Happy is a soldier’s life,” involves a good polka-tune, but 
nothing beyond it. The introduction of the shout “ Hurrah, 
hurrah,” is prefaced by a clever progression into D flat, and 
the manner in which the first theme is resumed in the original 
key, also demands praise, for its effect and cleverness. Inthe 
coda the full band is used overpoweringly, and almost drowns 
the voices of the choristers ; but we are inclined to think this 
is not the fault of the composer, but of his interpreters; the 
band plays too loud, and the choir sings too soft. 

A cavatina, for Walter, in B flat, “ Prime the cup,” is a 
felicitous copy of Auber. We like it for its simplicity and 
clearness; nevertheless, it was cut cut after the first night, 
with no opposition, either from Mr. Whitworth, or from Balfe, 
So much the worse for the publishers ! 

Queen Elizabeth's opening song, in A, ‘ Far from gilded 
state,” is one of the most expressive and graceful compositions 
that ever fell from the pen of the composer. The melody has 
a kind of nobility, in its large and stately measure, that sorts 
well with the sentiment of the words, The high sustained 
notes for the voice, with the simple changes of harmony in the 
orchestra, the employment of the strings “ pizzicato,” and the 
occasional supporting chords of the choir, piano, produce an 
ensemble of effect little short of perfection. 

A short chorus which follows, ‘‘ Away to the chase,” in F, 
ends with a pretty point for the voices unaccompanied ; but it 
must be sung to a nicety, or the effect is null. Bear that in 
mind, ye choristers of Drury Lane! 

An air, in E flat, for Henriette, “ Sweet Rose,” would be a 
perfect gem, but for the trivial cadenzas and roulades that 
damage its sweet simplicity. The coda is quite lovely, and 
the instrumentation full of refinement, and sparkling with 
little touches of the master; the mere chords, pizzicato, for 
the stringed quartet, that accompany the first phrase, with the 
delicate forzando—to which a crescendo leads, so soft, that it is 
more felt than heard—have an indefinable charm. “ Sweet 
Rose” will retain its perfume after many of the flowers of 
melody which the hand of Balfe has sown with sach singular 
fertility have become dead leaves, without odour, driven about 
by the winds of autumn, like troops of tiny ghosts. 

The long duet in E flat, “ Is it the whisper of the leaves?” 
for Henriette and Lyonnel, illustrating the passionate and con- 
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flicting feelings of the lovers at their meeting and necessary 
separation, has been pronounced, by good judges, the master- 
stroke of the opera. We hold a different opinion—according, 
as we do, all praise to the fine Grisi-like burst, in G minor, 
“‘ Away, away, 1 know thee not!” to the pathetic /argo in 
B flat, for the male voice, “ Oh cruel beauty,” and to the 
general cleverness of the orchestral treatment; but we find 
too many themes in the duet—a fault which Balfe’s facility of 
invention leads him to carry to an excess in all his long com- 
positions, vocal not less than instrumental. 

The finale to this act—involving the rescue of the Queen 
from danger by Lyonnel, her expressions of gratitude, and 
the rejoicings of the people—is constructed with ability. It 
commences with a very effective crescendo on the dominant of 
E minor, agitato. A quaint perturbed phrase, for Sir Tristram, 
in that key, follows, and gives way to a graceful theme for the 
Queen, in E major, ‘““Which is he whose gallant hand?” which— 
after a splendid sestet,in A flat, argo, for the principal singers, 
grandiose in style and large in construction, ending with a 
finely written coda, where the violoncellos and double basses 
develop a phrase from the accompaniment, in which they are 
afterwards joined by the whole choral force, and that of the 
principals—leads to a chorus, in G, “ Till home returns the 
rook at night,” a very charming melody, treated first as a 
round, and then climaxed by a brilliant coda. A morris-dance, 
and a chorus, “ Hail! all hail!” which stood here, and 
finished the act in the original score, have been cut out, to 
the inevitable damage of the finale. 

The masque, which commences the third act, is highly 
interesting, and contains several beautiful morceaux. Among 
them stands, pre-eminently, the song for Sir Tristram, in which 
he admonishes the actors in the masque and gives directions 
about the performance. This song, ‘‘ Now prepare all for the 
grand masque,” commences with a pompous theme, in G, 
which is in admirable keeping with the bombastic character of 
the singer, and is developed with musician-like skill. A 
pastoral movement, in B flat, charmingly simple and natural, 
“First we’ve something pastorale,” follows, and conducts to 
the cabaletta, in G, ‘‘ Ohconfusion! Oh vexation!” which is 
spirited and full of character. The chorus is intermingled 
with the whole of this song, in a highly effective manner; and 
the instrumentation throughout is masterly and judicious. 
The masque opens with a lugubrious march, in which the 
trombones are skilfully employed. This is followed by the 
invocation to Plutus, the address to Cerberus, and the infernal 
responses—all of which are handled with a stronger feeling of 
diablerie than we had imagined to exist in Balfe—although we 
never for an instant doubted his having /e diable au corps, as 
the French vaguely express it. The masque also contains two 
lovely airs of wholly different characters. The first, in E flat 
Orpheus’ address to his mistress— Dulcet music,” a con- 
tralio song, has absolutely a touch of Gluck in it; it is a pure, 
flowing melody, expressive, tender and appealing—the simple 
arpeggio of the harp enhancing its winning simplicity. We 
were enchanted with this song the instant we heard it, and the 
honeyed tones of the lovely voice of Miss Miran, (who looked 
Orpheus handsomer than Orpheus could have looked himself), 
have often since rung in our ears, and wiled away many a weary 
hour. The second song, in A minor—Henriette’s appeal to 
Lyonnel—* Oh subdue that dreadful feeling!” is full of pathos 
and sentiment, some of the harmonies and the general tone of 
the orchestration reminding us much more of Spohr than of 
Balfe. We must also notice a pretty effect of the wood 
instruments, which occurs upon a phrase, in A flat, where 
Eurydice responds to the call of Orpheus—* I hear thy voice,” 





which is almost fairy-like in its delicacy. The ophicleide solo, 
which illustrates the bustle and confusion arising from the 
distraction of Lyonnel, is unworthy of the rest of this scene, 
and although superbly played by Prospére, is altogether out 
of character with the sentiment of the situation, 

The last scene may be shortly dismissed. We must first 
commend the poetical conception which moved Mr. Balfe to 
introduce reminiscences of the air “‘ It was a red cross knight,” 
and the duettino, “‘We come when you ring the bell,” from 
the first act, and the very ingenious manner in which he has 
dispersed them, at intervals, throughout the scene. With a 
word for the ballad of Lyonnel, in D flat, ‘ In this old chair,” 
one of the composer’s most perfect specimens of ballad 
writing, and a complete gem of unaffected simplicity, further 
soliciting attention by a long cornet obligato, cunningly placed 
in the hands of the popular Kcenig—and with another for 
Henriette’s final rondo, in G, ‘Tell oh my heart!” a very 
nosegay of freshness, smvoth and likely as a pearl, em- 
broidered with jfioriture which for once are not out of place— 
we must conclude our analysis of the Maid of Honor, which 
we here again pronounce the best opera of the composer 
—the best in the beauty and variety of its melodies, the best 
in the intelligible clearness with which the various pieces are 
constructed, the best in the brilliant facility of its orchestration, 
and the best as a nearly perfect whole. Bravo, Balfe! let!the 
Atlas growl his heart-full; you have done what is more dif- 
ficult than translating the letters of Mozart and his family 
into not over-elegant vernacular; you have written an 
opera, and a good one—which is a matter of greater merit 
than a compilation for the shelves of the booksellers. 

Of the performance and the new singers, in our third and 
last article—next week. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





MISS LUCOMBE AND LA FRANCE MUSICALE. 


Our easy cotemporary, The Globe, inveighs with satis- 
faction on the success obtained by Miss Lucombe in Paris. 
Ill-disposed as ave the Parisians, urges The Globe, to give a fair 
hearing to any of our English artists—teste Miss Birch— 
“* there is, at least, one singer who has succeeded in extorting 
a large measure of approbation from that wungallant 
aggregate” —and straightway cites La France Musicale, ‘‘a 
semi-critical, semi-slanderous publication” (see The Globe) as 
being compelled to give Miss Lucombe a highly favourable 
criticism. Our easy cotemporary little knows La France 
Musicale, That independent journal never praises—nay, never 
mentions—an artist in its columns without an equivalent; and 
Miss Lucombe is the “‘ delices des salons de Paris,” on the 
present occasion, simply because she is going to sing at La 
France Musicale’s next concert. Moreover, the comments of 
our easy cotemporary would lead its readers to suppose that 
where Miss Birch had failed to obtain a hearing Miss 
Lucombe was achieving a brilliant reputation—which is 
manifestly absurd. We esteem Miss Lucombe, and should be 
glad to hear of her success in Paris; but, knowing Paris as 
we know it, we augur but little of her avenir, coming, as she 
does, into notice under such patronage as that of La France 
Musicale. Demandez plutot d Fiorentino (qui a tout @ fait 
oublie ses confreres de Londres). Ask Fiorentino; he will 
tell you if we are right. Miss Lucombe should have solicited 
is support—having which, she would still have been certain 
of that of La France Musicale—provided she but consented to 
sing at the next concert. 
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SONNET. 
NO. XLVI. 


Tuart ancient race of giants, who of old 
Rose large against the gods, like billows curl’d 
In hate of heav’n, were pow’rs of the young world, 
Fiercely resisting Demiurgus’ mould. 
And therefore were they reckless, savage, bold, 
Huge masses from their own brute centre whirl’d,; 
Hoping that Zeus might wrathfully be hurl’d 
To chaos back, and leave them uncontroll’d. 
And in the soul such giant pow’rs reside, 
And whatsoe’er we talk of passions tam’d, 
And howsoe’er of reason’s sway we speak, 
Those pow’rs chaotic rise in savage pride, 
Wield their rude strength, that reason flies asham’d, 
And the fine microscosm exulting shake. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Frencu Prays.—Le premier Malade has been played 
several times since our Jast, and deserves but slight com- 
mendation at our hands; it turns on an intrigue hetween a 
lady and gentleman over head and ears in love with each 
other, but who from an excess of susceptibility are resolved 
upon making themselves and each other eternally miserable ; 
this wilful misunderstanding is linked with the adventure of a 
young doctor who is looking out for his first patient, whom 
he at last finds at a country house, near which his travelling 
carriage has been overturned, but the patient turns out to be 
adog. Of these materials a very heavy vaudeville has been 
constructed, indifferently written, and which nothing but the 
excellent acting of M. Josset could have saved from utter 
condemnation. Une Jeunesse Orageuse is of a much better 
stamp and displays to great advantage the talent of M. 
Montaland. Celestin Fauvel whose youth has been stormy 
in the extreme, who has spent his first fortune on opera 
dancers, petits soupers and other extravagances, ejusdem 
generis, inherits from a relation a sum of fifty thousand 
crowns and resolves to reform. Asa necessary preliminary 
he marries the niece of a former partner, who disposes of his 
daughter the same day to a certain D’Avrigny, his friend, the 
latter being of a quiet humour and of unblemished reputation, 
at least as regards appearances. The reformed rake turns 
out an excellent husband, but the smooth faced D’Avrigny 
deceives his wife, gets his friend into several scrapes, and is 
only saved from destruction by his forbearance. M. Monta- 
Jand, as we have already said, was excellent as the reformed 
rake, and Madlle. Baptiste very interesting as his wife; the 
part of Delauny, the hen-pecked husband, was well sustained 
by M. Lemonier, and Madame St. Ange enacted that of 
Madame Delauny with much discrimination and judgment. 
In Une Fille Terrible we witnessed the first appearance of 
Madlle. Lagier. As regards the piece itself we shall say but 
little, it having evidently been written to display the pe- 
culiar talents of the actress. Madlle. Lagier is a charming 
person, gay, animated and boisterous as becomes her part ; the 
plague of her mother, and in short a true enfant terrible, or in 
vernacular English, a regular dare-devil. Her little artifices 
to cajole her mother; her skipping rope exercise, doublings 
and all; her whirligig gymnastics, were cleverly managed and 
brought us back to the days of our own boyhood. Madame 
Valmy, as the mother who delights in showing off at the 
ecole de natation, was also very good ; neither must wé omit 
to say a word in favour of Madlle, Sauzion, the sprightly and 
pretty little femme de chambre. The theatre closed on 
Wednesday, the 23rd ult. and will be re-opened on the third of 
January, when we are promised M. Bocage; and on the 
Wednesday following, Antigone. We understand that the 





censorship has refused the application of Mr. Mitchell to 
perform Athalie. Weare sorry for it. Could we not have the 
overture and choruses of poor Mendelssohn without the play ? 
We know we are exposing ourselves to the accusation of 
Vaudalism ; yet we repeat it, we should prefer something to 
nothing, and if we cannot have the words, at any rate the 
music would be welcome. J. pe C. 





The Pantomimes and Christmas Pieces. 


WE have placed our notices of these Christmas drolleries 
under one head, although, necessarily, they are by various 
hands. From the general tone of their remarks, we are led to 
the hypothesis that pantomime is on its last legs, and that 
burlesque, its bastard offspring, will, ere long, usurp the 
motley throne, and sif upon it unmolested. Our fears tend 
this way, our hopes the other. A good pantomime, in our 
opinion, is a hundred times more amusing than a meaningless 
parody on a faery tale. We love faery tules too much to see 
them, with any satisfaction, struggling in the impure embrace 
of doggrel. But this is beside the subject at present; we 
leave its further discnssion for a future occasion. 


DRURY LANE. 


Arter the third performance of Balfe’s Maid of Honour, the new 
Christmas Pantomime, the joint labour of Alfred Crowquil and Albert 
Smith,was produced under the title of Friar Rush or Harlequin King Gold. 
The opening of the pantomime is partly founded on a story that 
appeared in a book published some years ago, which was illustrated by 
George Cruikshank, called Tales of Other Days, and bearing the title,— 
Friar Rush. The first scene, by Mr. Grieve, is eminently beautiful, con- 
sisting of a glade and distant lake by moon-light,—the effect of the 
rippling waters, being possibly the most perfect imitation of its kind ever 
attempted. The fairies come trooping on, and after a short divertissement, 
we learn from the Fairy Queen, (Miss Ranoe) that “the greatest baron 
of his time, the Baron Katzenellenbogencrassenheim (Mr. Heslop) has 
fallen in love with Hilda (Miss Waite), the daughter of a poor wood- 
cutter. Hilda is, however, beloved by Fritz, a young peasant (Mr. 
Harvey,) and in order that the baron may be thwarted, the Fairy Queen 
summons Friar Rush (Mr. J. W. Collyer) to her aid, and bids him perplex 
the o!d man and help his rival, as well as he can. He calls about him 
Ignes Fatui, bearing greenish, gleaming bull-rushes, and departs on his 
mission. We next come to the exterior of the wood-cutter’s cottage, 
where the Baron arrives with his hunting train, and being run down by 
a wild boar, is brought to his senses by having a huge pitcher of water 
thrown in his face. He sees Hilda, and presses his suit, offering his 
purse to her father, who finding that it contains but two pieces, refuses 
it with virtuous indignation. On trying to borrow some of his hunts- 
men, he finds they are as badly off as himself. His faithful henchman 
(Mr. Taylor) advises him to appeal to King Gold for his aid, and he 
departs with his train forthwith. We are next transported to a mighty 
ravine in the mountains, which tower one above the other, until they are 
lost in the great distance. The approach to the dwelling of the Golden 
Monarch is indicated by an enormous bell-pull, marked “electric.” The 
Baron arrives and rings the bell, the handle of which knocks him down. 
Immediately King Gold arrives on a railway locomotive dragon, and upon 
his I. O. U. grants him unbounded wealth, with which he goes off cone 
tented to the woodman’s cottage. On arriving, his money is about to 
purchase Hilda’s hand, when Friar Rush calls his spirits about’ him, 
raises a mist, and begins to plague the Baron aud his henchman. They 
at first imagine that they are close to their castle ; but suddenly the castle 
shifts its position and appears a long way off, with an intervening swamp. 
Here they are beset by a quantity of frogs, toads, snipes, and other 
denizens of the rushes, aided and set on by Friar Rush, until they at last 
sink exhausted into the swamp. The next scene is most gorgeous, 
representing the caverns of King Gold—a fine grotto of glistening stalac- 
tites, with stores of treasure. The lovers, ensnared within, are about to 
be given up to the Baron, who has been brought in safety to the cave by 
supernatural aid, when the Fairy appears and changes them to Harlequin 
and Columbine. Upon this King Gold transforms the Baron and his 
henchman respectively to Clown (Mr. T. Ridgway), and Pantaloon (Mr. 
Garden), and the Harlequinade immediately begins. 

This consists of nine scenes, in which there is much good scenery, 
much clever machinery, many excellent jokes, a bushel of capital tricks, 
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and a mine of sly inuendos, which for the sake of our friend Albert 
Smith, to whom the most racy points in the pantomime are due, we shall 
reserve our remarks upon until next week, when a few nights experience 
shall have accomplished a more perfect performance. Meanwhile, let us 
record that Mr. Ridgway is an admirable clown, Mr. Harvey a clever 
harlequin, Mr. Garden a by no means mediocre pantaloon, and Miss 
‘Waite a passable columbine. The success of Friar Rush, or Harleqain 
King Goid, was not so great as its merits deserved on the first night, 
when the house was crammed to the ceiling ; but we hear that it has 
been improving ever since, aad shall be present on Monday to testify 
progress, and record further particulars. On Wednesday and Friday 
the pantomime was played at the beginning of the evening, with Le Genie 
du Globe, and some performances of the Bedoueen Arabs, and a Signor 
Somebody, who knocks about his little son in a wonderful manner, as 
though he were made of india-rubber. These were “juvenile nights.” 

The music of King Rush, by the way, is exceedingly characteristic 
and clever, the overture especially. ‘The authors are Mr, Lovell Phillips, 
and Mr. Alfred Mellon. The ballet was gracefully arranged. The band 
was led with great spirit by Mr. E. W. Thomas. 


HAYMAPKET, 


As is castomary at this theatre, a new burlesque was provided for 
the Christmas entertainment, which bore for its title, The World Under- 
ground: or, The Golden Flute, and the Brazen Waters. The authors are 
Messrs. G. A. Beckett and Mark Lemon, the well-known writers in Punch, 
From what source the design of the story is abstracted, if from any source 
it be taken, we have no means of ascertaining; and are inclined to sup- 
pose that the plot is entirely original. At all events the source is not 
well known, and in this respect we think the authors are wrong, the very 
vitality of a burlesque, in our opinion, depending on its recognisable 
archetype. The plot may be thus traced. Prince Emerald (Miss 
P. Horton), son of King Quartz (Mr. J. Bland), has fallen desperately in 
love with a beautiful vision whom he has seen in his dreams, and becomes 
indisposed. His father, not knowing the cause of his illness, sends for 
medical advisers, but the Prince rejects their aid, and declares the true 
cause of his illness. King Quartz immediately orders the Ambassadors 
at his Court to send to the Grand Gallery at the Palace the portraits 
of the daughters of their several masters, and in one of these the Princess 
Carbon, daughter of King Coal, Prince Emerald recognises the beauty of 
his dreams. The Prince is stricken with grief at learning that the Princess 
is already pledged by her father and mother to two different intendeds, 
viz, the lron King, and China, an Emperor Grand. Disconsolate he 
wanders away from his home, and arrives within the Enchanted Valley 
of the Brazen Waters, and is presented with a golden piccolo of magic 
powers by the good Fairy Nightingale, who, according to the bills, 
“* charms the public ear,” The Prince then meets with Brass (Mrs. Keeley), 
the essence thrice-distiJled of the Brazen Waters, who makes him drink 
of the strengthening infusion of his native stream, till, in one instant, the 
Prince becomes as impudent as Brass himself. Nay, not so impudent ; 
for on the Prince’s drinking of the water, and finding himself equal to 
any adventure, bold or mischievous, and asking Brass, 


* Say, is your impudence as great as mine? ”? 


Brass replies, after surveying the Prince— 


“ Trafalgar Square was built by my design, 
*Twas I devised the pavement made of wood— 
A joke that even the horses hav’nt stood,” &c, 


This character began excellently for Mrs. Keeley, and never was part 
more artistically cut out for an actor: but unfortunately it fell off so 
lamentably towards the end, that Mrs. Keeley became a nonentity on the 
stage, if that were possible. The Prince, attended by Brass, goes to 
the City of Delph, and sides with the President of the renowned City 
against China, one of his rivals, who is ultimately defeated. Having got 
rid of one obstruction to his happiness, Prince Emerald repairs to the 
regions of the Iron King, his other rival, who had signed an agreement 
with Coal for his daughter’s hand, which agreement, as well as we could 
understand, only endured to a certain hour of a certain day, and by con- 
triving to make his metallic majesty inebriated with his favorite beverage, 
and by resorting to the aid of his magic flute, he causes the stipulated 
moment to be overlooked, and frees the fair Princess from the iron grasp 
of her hateful bethrothed. The Prince is made happy with Carbon, and 
all rejoice. Such is the outline of as an indifferent a frame could well be 
begged, borrowed, or stolen for a Christmas burlesque. Nevertheless, the 
World Undeground has so much happy and pointed writing, such capital 
hits at the current foibles, so many admirable scenes, and so much delight- 
ful scenery, together with such splendor inthe dresses and decorations, that 
it is deserving of great praise, and is well worth seetng a second time. The 
Enchanted Valley of the Brazen Waters is one of the prettiest, and most 
finished scenes we ever saw, It looked fit to be sent to the Royal Exhibi- 





tion. Miss P. Horton, in the Prince, sang some songs with great effect, 
especially a travestie on Alboni’s favourite scena from Betly, which was 
encored and immensely applauded, The music though exceedingly clever, 
was not sufficiently well known. And here Mr, German Reed, the 


selector and arranger, than whom none can be more efficient in his 
office, fell into the same error as the concoctors of the plot. 
Burlesque was received with great favour. 


The 


PRINCESS’S, 


On Monday we witnessed the performance of the Gamester, if per- 
formance we may call that which partook very largely of the character 
of the piece which followed it, and passed off mostly in dumb show. 
The gods were more than usually outrageous, as if in anticipation of the 
treat which awaited them, Slowly the heavy drama rolled its dull 
length along, until the curtain rose upon one of the best pantomimes 
we have seen for mapy years. The scenery was fresh, vivid, and beauti- 
ful in the extreme; perhaps a little too crude and decided in the outline, 
yet well painted and artistically conceived and executed; the dresses 
were gorgeous and tasteful; and the tricks, although not all new, well 
imagined and neatly performed. The scenery worked smoothly, and we 
scarcely every witnessed a first night with so very few and insignificant 
failures ; in short, Old Father Time is a decided hit, and will no doubt 
amply repay the great cost incurred in its production. The first scene 
represents the abode of Old Father Time, in his traditional costume, 
such as he has been handed down to us from time immemorial, an old 
gentleman with a white beard, one who has evidently felt the hand of 
time on himself, doubtless at a period anterior to his immortality; he is 
surrounded by the hours to the number of twelve; the young ladies 
threaten a strike unless their master consents to a ten-hours’ bill,—this 
is refused, and in the end the disturbance is quelled. Time looks through 
his telescope into futurity, and in witty doggrel predicts various wonders, 
amongst others, that— 


‘The time will come, which at present non est 
Law will be cheap and lawyers ’!1 be honest,’? 


The old gentleman’s observations are, however, interrupted by a squabble 
between his children, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, as to which 
of them shall protect the loves of Philip the Falconer, and Jeannette 
the Flower of the Mill, sister to the Jolly Miller, who has been gained 
over to favor the suit of the wealthy and powerful Baron Von Maiden- 
killer. Time quiets his children, who had refused quarter to one-another, 
by dividing the year into four quarters, and giving each a share in the 
business, Mr. Wynn played the part of Time uncommonly well, and 
delivered himself of his prognostics with much humor and point. Three 
of the Seasons were prettily played by Misses Villars, Bourke, and Somers, 
and Winter was awfully given by M. Palmer. The second scene 
represents the “Banks of the blue Moselle,” and elicited a burst of 
admiration from all quarters of the house; it is well painted and most 
effective, and put us in mind of the good old times when Stanfield used 
to do his wonderful panoramas for Drury Lane. The action of the story 
here becomes more apparent: the young lady is carried off by the Baron, 
and Philip, encouraged by Spring, whose reign it now is, resolves to 
follow and attempt her rescue. He at last arrives in the Bower of Love, 
scene the third, a species of fairy scene, with blue waters in the distance, 
surmounted by a sunny castellated tower, a lake with enchanted island , 
&c., the whole very effective. This is the abode of Summer, who now 
reigns paramount; through her exertions Philip and Jeannette are 
brought together, and after leaving the Baron to settle his accounts with 
the bees, whom he has stumbled upon, they take to flight, and arrive at 
dwelling of Autumn—a vineyard on the banks of the Rhine, This is 
also a pretty scene, and does much credit to the artist. The 
lovers are, however, still followed by the Baron, and seek refuge in 
the domains of Winter. Here, however, his ardour is cooled down 
by the sudden appearance of Father Time, whose wand effects 
the necessary transformations, viz. Jeannette to Columbine, Philip 
to Harlequin, the Miller to Clown, and the Baron to Pantaloon. 
We are also supplied with a supplementary Harlequin in the shape of a 
Sprite, whose influence is not apparent on the action of the piece, but 
who, nevertheless, is not at all one too many, his evolutions being really 
clever, and his body so supple withal, that he did every thing but turn 
himself inside out. Miss Fawcett made a very pretty columbine, and 
went through her dances most gracefully. The Harlequin, Mr. Bologna, 
was also excellent, We have already spoken of the Sprite played by 
Mr. Sylvani; but the great man of the evening was certainly the Clown, 
Mr. Flexmore, who effected such wonders, dancing on a spade, walking 
on his hands, and playing various airs on a penny-trumpet, as made 
the gods roar with delight and clamour for a repetition, which was not 
granted, the Clown very properly arguing fatigue, and scolding them out 
of their preposterous fancies. His imitation of the different opera- 
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dancers was also excellent, and his manner of catching foreign birds, 
particularly nightingales (Jenny Lind), not by putting salt on their tales, 
which he finds no go, but by stuffing them with bags of gold, was no bad 
hit. Among the different transformations we may mention the haunted 
chamber and the Gravesend baths, as affording a great deal of merriment, 
and the gin palace and temperance hotel as conveying a sound and whole- 
some moral; the former being transmuted into a jail, and the second 
into a baker’s shop. The last scene contained the usual combinations of 
red, blue, and green lights; the audience evinced their delight by three 
rounds of applause, and departed evidently delighted with the fare pro- 
vided for them. May Mr. Maddox reap a plentiful harvest of such over- 
flowing houses as the one he had on Monday; he will then have as much 
reason to be satisfied as ourselves. 


LYCEUM. 


Mr. Planché has removed his burlesquing faculties from the Haymarket 
to this house, but he has not changed the source whence he draws his 
Christmas treasures. Like a “preux chevalier,” he is still true to the 
Countess d’Anois, and adheres to the better book that bears her name. 
The collection containing Cherry and Fair Star, pretty though it be, 
lacks everything like originality, and every one of the tales may be found 
somewhere else in a more primitive form. But the other collection, 
containing Graciosa and Percinet, and the Fair One with Golden Locks, 
and the Golden Bough (“ Branch,” quoth Mr. Planché), is a curious 
work, wherein the designedly constructed “ fairy tale’”’ closely approaches 
the “popular story.” The costumes of the personages smack of the 
French court, but the incidents come out with freshness and originality. 
We should like to see the point thoroughly investigated how two collec- 
tions of tales so different, and seemingly of such different origin, are both 
assigned to the Countess d’Anois. Le Rameau d’Or (Golden Branch), 
which Mr. Planché has taken for his present Christmas entertainment, is 
one of the most extraordinary tales in the list of the two collections. 
The fairy business is worked almost into the terrific—there is something 
ghastly and unearthly about the first part of thestory, totally distinct from 
the milder character which is generally the attribute of fairy tales. The 
reader finds himself in a ruined tower, where the furniture looks odd, the 
windows bear strange devices, the books are In an old unintelligible letter, 
and have pictures that move and talk. The enchanted region of fairydom 
touches on the mysteries of the “ haunted house” in ghost stories. At 
once the scene is changed. The castle, with its gloomy splendour, 
vanishes from our sight; an Arcadian landscape is in the background, 
and the loves of a prince and princess, transformed to a shepherd and 
shepherdess, occupy our attention, There is something exceedingly pic- 
turesque in the transformation which takes place in the story. It pro- 
duces a sensation which may be compared to that created by the transition 
from the tragic to the pastoral in the Winter’s Tale. It is possible that 
some of our readers may not know the story of Le Rameau d’Or. A 
prince and princess, remarkable for their virtue and their deformity, are 
successively confined in a dark tower for refusing to marry each other in 
compliance with the wishes of their parents. In this tower they meet all 
sorts of marvels—the prince disenchants a fairy queen who has been 
charmed into a magic sleep, and the princess restores to his proper shape 
the lover of the fairy queen, who has been transformed to an eagle. The 
grateful fairies endow their hideous benefactors with beauty, and the 
latter, now a shepherd and shepherdess, meet in a pastoral region, where 
they become mutually enamoured, each being ignorant that the other is 
the very person previgusly rejected. Falling into the power of evil 
sorcerers, they are again changed, into a cricket and a grasshopper, but 
are finally disenchanted by the “ golden bough,” the talisman by which 
all the virtuous magic of the tale is effected. There are two sides to this 
story—the gloomy spectacle side, represented by the sojourn in the 
castle, and the bright sunny side represented by the incidents in the 
pastoral country—and a very different tone might be given to a piece 
constructed upon it, accordingly as one or the other side was made pre- 
dominant. Mr. Planché has taken the Arcadian view of the subject, 
although the pastoral scenes are not the most striking in the tale, for the 
peculiarities of the tower and its marvels rather belong to narrative and 
imagination than to dramatic effect. A severed hand swimming ina 
box of blood, connected with the disenchantment of the prince, Mr. 
Planché has omitted, bnt he has retained the incident of the talking books. 
To the Arcadian scenes, which are the most important, he has given 
character, by dressing all the personages after the fashion of the shep- 
herds in Dresden china. There is no burlesque in this, for a porcelain 
Damon and Phillis are the very persons into which the royalties of the 
tale would be supposed to turn, and from whom the songs which the 
Countess d’Anois pens would be supposed to emanate. The result of 
Arcadian predominance is, that the piece gains more the character of a 
ballet than that of a burlesque. The scene in Arcadia, with vistas of 
flowers, tall crystal columns ranged in avenues, and the golden wood 
produced by the fertility of the branch, afterwards opening into a novel 





fairy tableau, do great credit to that rising painter, Mr. Beverley. The 
dresses are On a scale of unusual richness and elegance. The dances 
introduced in the Arcadian scenes are numerous, and productive of 
beautiful groups. 

In the dramatis persone, we miss Mr. J. Bland, whose pompovusness is 
his own, and who is the legitimate monarch of burlesque; but, never- 
theless, Mr. Hall’s King Brown, a model of fairy-tale despotism, was 
clever, and his imitations of tragic actors came out with effect. The 
prince and princess were prettily acted by Miss Fitzwilliam and Miss E. 
Howard, the former of whom sang a parody on “O,tu che a Dio 
spiegasti V’ali,”” while the latter gained eclat by dancing a pas de deux 
with Miss Fairbrother to the tune of the Ethiopian “ railroad overture.” 
The lovers are provided each with an attendant, acted by Madame Vestris 
and Harley. Madame Vestris sang the airof “‘Cherry Ripe,’ which was 
a touching reminiscence of old times. Harley’s character was small, but 
by his drollery he made it important. 


ADELPHI, 


Mr, SELpy’s new romantic, pantomimical, musical tale of enchant- 
ment, The Pearl of the Ocean, which was produced last week, was the 
chief entertainment provided for the holiday visitors on boxing night; 
the semi-pantomimic piece substituted for the regular pantomime, or 
extravaganza, and introducing the famous French mimist, M. Paul 
Legrand, proving anything but agreeable to the Adelphi folk. We 
acknowledge this gentleman to be a very superior artist in his line, but 
his line, we are satisfied, would never please the audiences that customarily 
attend this theatre. Legrand’s humor is broad and hearty, and his dumb 
show more intelligible than that of any performer ‘we have seen on the 
stage ; nevertheless, it does not tell enough: it does not sufficiently 
caricature, and at Christmas, people are pleased to divest themselves of 
reality, and to hold converse with the ideal and impossible. We agree, hows 
eyer, with Jules Janin, the Achilles of the French press, that he is a great 
artist. The piece in which he appeared was entitled Pierrot the Married 
Man, and Polichinello, tke gay single fellow. It is an attempt to imitate 
the style of the old Italian pantomimic extravaganza, but falls short of 
its purpose, The name inspired us with pleasant recollections of the 
humourous and poetical Theophile Gautier, and his sadly unappreciated 
Pierrot Posthume; but there is none of the Gauterian oil,—which has a 
smack of Rabelais in it—and indeed little of the real Pierrot but the name, 
Nevertheless, M. Legrand, Messrs. C. J. Smith, and Mr. Mitchensondid their 
best for the principal dramaiis persone ; and the smaller characters were 
well sustained by Mrs. Emsley, Misses Fleming, Johnson, and C. Lelae 
cheur, Messrs. Glennaire and Aldridge. But had even Mr. Worrell 
himself—that Archbishop of humourists, at whose drollery laughter 
itself would be fain to weep and grin together—been in the pantomime, 
he would, we suspect, have failed to make its meaning apparent to the 
“Gods” of the Adelphi. Nevertheless, the piece has its peculiarities, 
and there were many in the crowded house, who would have wished to 
judge of it in presence of a less uproarious assembly, 


SURREY. 


Battledore and Shuttlecock; or, Harlequin Trap, Bat, and Bail, is the 
title in which the Surrey pantomime, for the year 1847, rejoices. The 
chief aim of Mr. Nelson Lee, the concoctor of the Christmas offering, 
appears to have been, to conciliate the more juvenile portions of his 
auditory, in which, undoubtedly he displayed judgment and tact; well 
knowing, that what would please the young, must inevitably please the 
old, at this season of the year, when the diversities of ages and feelings 
appear to partake of the nature of the various ingredients of a plum- 
pudding, and allow themselves to be mingled together in the pleasantest 
community of taste. Verily it doth appear to us, that the generality of 
pantomime writers, following the adverse of Mr. Nelson Lee’s line, have 
erred egregiously ; and by attempting to unjuvenilise their productions, 
have deprived them of their real attractions, To those who would 
tread in this class of writing, we should say, ‘‘ write for boys and girls— 
disencumber your mind of the oppressive notion that there are such 
things in this buoyant world, as old people or parents; or, if incapable 
or account of anticipations of gifts from godpapa’s and granddam’s, 
on expectant quarters’ salarys’, paid by some saxagenary official, of 
divesting your recollection of antiquated speculations, qualify your 
remembrances with what Wordsworth says, that ‘the child is father of 
the man,’ and be assured that that delightful and humanising idea 
could only have come into his head after witnessing a Christmas pan~ 
tomime, and could only have been given to the world to woo mankind, 
and grant green years their true perogative, at this the happiest period of 
the year. 

The Surrey pantomime is a regular good, old fashioned, buxome 
Christmas offering; not one of your fine, satirical, high-written, semi- 
demi-semi-burlesque sort of pantomimes, of which children have no 
more notion than they have of the German opera, or a modern poem 
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and which appear to have been indited only by fear of offending the 
delicate sensibilities of critics, who would insist on introducing the 
classical and aesthetical even into their veritable Christmas pieces. No 
such thing. The Surrey pantomime is loaded with the most delicious 
absurdities, the most extravagant tricks, the most anti-scorbutic jokes— 
for laughter, as Burton tells us, is a main expeller of your scurvy—and 
the most unsupposable transmogrifications. But we must give a short 
transcript of the plot—at least of the introduction or opening. 

The curtain rises on the Temple of Extravagance, who (for Extrava- 
gance is personified as the demon of Ruin) is discovered signing a bill. 
A mortal step is heard approaching, and young Racket (Mr. W. H. Payne) 
enters, having escaped from the Queen’s Bench. Racket has fallen in 
love with the Princess Battledore (Miss Annie Payne), and to obtain her 
he signs with his blood a compact with the fiend. The demon calls up 
his spirits, Trep, Bat, and Ball, and they ducome. This scene afforded 
infinite amusement to the younger confraternity, and was excellently 
managed. Trap is laid on his back—Ball is placed on him, and Bat 
strikes Trap off this Ball on the Demon’s mission, with a letter to 
Tee-to-tum and a message to the land of Toys. Extravagance departs 
to ‘The West End,” in a chariot drawn by serpents. This was one of 
the fine hits, but the juveniles did not entirely appreciate the caustic 
severity of the wit. Scene the second takes us to the Enchanted Island of 
Feathers, when Goldfinch, the Fairy Queen, (Miss Collett) explains to 
her fairy birds how the Princess Battledoor, through the treachery of 
young Racket, in conjunction with the wiles of the Demon Extravagance, 
is about to be torn from Prince Shuttlecock, her lover, and how she and 
they are bound to thwart their views. The fairies all take flight, and 
the scene changes to the exterior of Battledoor castle. Prince Shuttle- 
cock arrives, wrenches the battledoor knocker off, fixes a letter between 
the feathers of his shuttlecock, and sends it through the window. The 
Princess descends, the lovers embrace, Father Battledoor interferes, and 
with his battledoor sends the Prince Shuttlecock spinning off, and carries 
the Princess in. The next scene, the best in the whole pantomime, 
gives us the magical abode of Tee-to-tum in the Island of Toys. This 
scehe was extremely effective, and was immensely applauded. Boys 
were made to represent all manner of toys: and in addition, a group 
of juveniles, in soldier’s uniform, were mustered on moveable conjoined 
crossed sticks, which, being elongated and contracted, presented different 
combinations of military manceuvres. Tee-to-tum arrives, attended by 
Kite, Drum, Top, and Hoop. Suddenly Racket arrives, and claims the 
assistance of Tee-to-tum against Prince Shuttlecock. The request is 
granted; and preparatory tothe expected contest, Tee-to-tum holds a grand 
review of the troops. This was excellently managed, all the boys going 
through the manceuvre in capital style. Prince Shuttlecock seeks another 
interview with his “‘ dear ladie.”’” He gains admission to her presence, 
but her father’s approach induces him to make a hasty retreat through a 
secret battledoor. The father introduces young Racket, who offers her 
hand, which she scornfully rejects. Racket is informed of the enemy’s 
approach. He assembles his toy-army, and leads them to the battle 
field. The fight takes place under the walls of the Palace of Shuttle- 
cocks. The battle rages with terrific violence, and a discriminate slaughter 
ensues, all escaping with a few bruises ; when just as nothing more could 
possibly be done to keep the attention alive, the metamorphosis takes 
place, a fountain being converted into a golden car, in which appears the 
Fairy Goldfinch, who directly changes, without the least apparent show 
of resentment, but seemingly swayed by pure love of staying hostilities— 
how true, the reader may guess, if, indeed, he has not already divined— 
Prince Shuttlecock into Harlequin, and the Princess to Columbine. 
Extravagance, to frustrate the plans of happiness devised by the excellent 
Harlequin, changes the other characters to Clown and Pantaloon. 
Miss Annie Payne made a charming Columbine; and Mr. Southby, 
who refused to sing ‘*‘ Hot Codlins,” merely because he could not—what 
a shame!!! a very good Clown. Mr. Priorson, though too active, per- 
haps, was an able Pantaloon; and who dares to say that Mr. Ellar, the 
oldest Harlequin, is not also the best? As to Mr. W. H. Payne, he was 
inimitable, gigantic, ubiquitous, superfluous, polylocal even—the very 
body, soul, humor, and bombast of the piece! The scenery was splendid. 
a house was so full that it was dangerous to budge an inch from one’s 
place. 

OLYMPIC, 


The ‘most intimate friend, acquaintance, or relation, would hardly 
recognise the face of this little home of the muses. It has undergone 
as many and considerable changes as a slattern, when invested for some 
grand masquerade or fancy ball. It now looks in reality a very handsome, 
neatly-fitted little theatre. The boxes are well arranged, and the lustres 
have an entirely new and pleasing effect. The bude light in the centre 
of the house is splendid, rendering the theatre almost too brilliant. The 
painting and decorations exhibit great taste, and prove that the new 
authorities are determined to win the public by legitimate means, The 





new management commenced operations on boxing-night, with the 
Rivals, and a new pantomime, called Plum Pudding Pantomine ; or, 
Harlequin and the British Lion. The cast of the comedy was surprisingly 
strong, considering the many legitimate theatres open at present, in 
London, and the many engagements necessitated thereby. Mr. W. 
Davidge, of the Manchester Theatre, made his debéit as Sir Anthony 
Absolute, and was highly successful. He is a shrewd, intelligent actor, 
and promises to take his standin the topmost rank of his profession. 
Mr. H. Holl (from the Haymarket), made a very good Captain Absolute. 
Mr. Stuart, also from the Haymarket, and for several years an especitl 
favorite there, was the Falkland, and played it with his usual taste and 
judgment. Mrs. Brougham is hardly up to the exquisitely natural humour 
and inimitable pomposity of Mrs. Malaprop; but it was, creditably 
done. The pantomime is long and tortuous, and the introduction is 
somewhat too mythological; but it was excellently put upou the stage, 
and many of the hits told with great effect. It was no bad notion of the 
concoctor, Mr. Horace Mayhew, to establish a conflict between John 
Bulland “ Panic,” a demon, who persecutes him at every turn, although 
in the end, John Bull, supported by the British Lion, defeats the sorry 
machinations of his insidious enemy. Mr. Montgomery was the 
Harlequin; Miss Laidlaw, the Columbine; and our old friend Jefferini, 
the clown. Some of the tricks after the transformation were very 
happy, and created great merriment. We never remember a theatre to 
have opened, or re-opened, under more favourable auspices ; and we have 
no doubt, that with so capital a company, such energy of management, 
and with such sterling performance, as it appears it is determined to 
present that the Olympic will prove a loadstone to the public, and a 
mine to the directors, 


ASTLEY’S, 


Tue Christmas novelty at this theatre, Doctor Syntax and his Dapper 
Grey Mare, is avery agreeable union of the biped and the quadruped. Of 
course the latter are bountifully introduced, and do their duty well, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the dapper grey mare, an amateur performer, 
which, owing to the novelty of the scene, exhibits more evolutions than 
were stipulated for. This, however, is an auxiliary to the fun, especially 
as it is generally displayed at the moment when the other performers 
least expect it. If mirth be any test of the success of a pantomime, 
Doctor Syntax at Astley’s must be pronounced eminently successful ; pit 
and gallery kept up a boisterous roar, which to us was as gratifying as 
the exhibition behind the footlights. The pantomime was preceded by 
the equestrian spectacle of the Camp of Silesia. The house was crowded. 


QUEEN’S 


THE performances commenced here with a romantic drama, called the 
Black Cat of Coventry, which refers to the history of the unfortunate 
James Duke of Monmouth, and is full of “ terrific combats,” blue fire, 
and “awful situations.” To the romantic drama, followed the burletta, 
Where's Eliza? We did not hear a word of either, which we imagine 
was no loss. The pantomime, entitled Fuir Rosamond; or Harlequin 
and the Magic Rose, opens with a view of London by night, disclosing 
the dome of St. Paul’s, the top of the Monument, and other remarkable 
objects. Sunlight, (genius of the rose) prettily looked by Miss Wrighten, 
wishes to take their opinion, and that of the Man-in-the-Moon, relative 
to a subject for a Christmas entertainment. He accordingly animates 
them ; aconfabulation takes place, in the course of which Mother Goose, 
Bluebeard, and other nursery tales are rejected, when the Monument 
suggests Fair Rosamond, who is under the power of a demon, and about 
to be torn from the arms of her lover, and handed over to the embraces 
of the King. Sunlight having promised to aid the danisel and her lover, 
Rumtitum, departs and summons her sister Fays to her assistance, intro- 
ducing the audience to the Palace of Flowers, where a fairy ballet takes 
place. In the next scene we find King Henry taking leave of his Queen, 
on the plea that he is going hunting; but on his departure she is informed 
by one of the courtiers that he is gone to see Fair Rosamond at Wood- 
stock. The Queen swears vengeance, and repairs to the demon, Gosling, 
who supplies her with a bowl of poison and a dagger. In the mean time 
we have been introduced to Fair Rosamond and her lover Rumtitum, 
who is beaten off by her father, and handed over to the King, who 
carries her off to Woodstock, Rumtitum being attacked by the King’s 
guards and left for dead on the stage. He is found by Sunlight, who 
revives him and presents him with the magic rose, bidding him haste to 
Woodstock and save his ladye-love from destruction. After passing 
through the ‘Demon Glade and Haunted Beach,’’ he arrives at “‘ Rosa- 
mond’s Bower,” where the Queen true to history, offers Rosamond 
the choice of the dagger or the bowl. Rumtitum, however, arrives, and 
with his magic rose foils the attempt of the Queen; upon which the 
demon, Gosling, rushes to her assistance, but is in his turn met and 
foiled by Sunlight, who turns the Jady and her lover into Harlequin and 
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Columbine. King Henry becomes Clown; Old Wriggle, Rosamond’s 
father, Pantaloon; and, an invisible fairy, Harlequina. The har- 
lequinade comprises hits at the Ethiopian Serenaders—the model soup 
kitchen, with cheap soup for the poor—the sale of Shakspere’s house— 
the power of ether—gutta percha—et hoc genus omnes—the whole winding 
up in the “‘ realms of bliss and fairy bowers, illuminated by colored fires.” 
The introduction is by Mr. Stansfield James, we believe a son of the 
lessee; the scenery, by the lessee himself. The dancing and acting of 
Mr. and Mrs. Buck, Miss Gibson, Mr. Ambrook, and Mr. Linch, who 
sustained the various charecters, were rewarded with the applause and 
laughter of the audience. The house, of course, was full. 


STRAND. 


Arter George Barnwell, and the interlude of the Devil's in the Room, 
had made vain appeals to the oracular organs of a crowded house, 
followed a pantomime, entitled the Man-in-the-Moon, or, Harlequin and 
the World of Waggery, written by Mr. Vandeighton, and produced under 
the superintendence of Mr. Cooper, the manager. Parts of it were 
clever hits at some of the prevailing follies of the day, and caused roars 
of laughter. The closing portion might be advantageously curtailed. 
Mr. Cooper deserves credit for the scenery, appointments, &c., and the 
actors generally gave satisfaction. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


Arter the performances of Isabella, or the Fatal Marriage, the new 
Christmas pantomime was produced, entitled Harlequin and Little Great 
Britain, or Jack and the Beanstalk, and the Ogre’s Golden Hen. The 
opening is founded on the well-known tale, and though the original story 
is adhered to, the subordinate incidents have been altered with freedom. 
In the introductory scenes we find Little Jack over head and ears in love 
with Rosebud, who returns his affection. Rosebud has a father, called 
Muck, who crosses the young loves of Rosebud and Little Jack, and the 
latter, disconsolate, sets out on his adventures. He ascends the magical 
beanstalk, which grows to an amazing size, with wonderful rapidity, and 
enters Ogre Land, where he narrowly escapes being served up as a deli- 
cate morsel to the monster Fi Fau Fum. He succeeds in getting pos- 
session of the Ogre’s Golden Hen, and returns to his humble dwelling 
on the banks of the New River, pursued by the enraged Ogre on an 
express locomotive. At this point the pantomimic transformation 
commences, the scene being suddenly changed to the Temple of Fancy 
in the Realms of Fun. Little Jack becomes Harlequin (Mr. C. Fenton); 
Rosebud Columbine (Miss Clara Harcourt); Fi Fau Fum Clown (Mr. 
C. Stilt) ; and Muck Pantaloon (Mr. Johnson). Besides these, a new 
pantomimic character is introduced, called Sprite (Mr. R. Stilt), a patch- 
work resemblance to Harlequin and Clown. Then commences the fun 
of the pantomime. The leaping, jumping, and other feats of agility 
exhibited by the principal performers were of an extraordinary character, 
and executed with considerable neatness. The changes of scene and 
tricks were effected with rapidity, the failures being few for a first night. 
Many allusions to popular topics and incidents were introduced, amongst 
the most happy of which we noticed the Berkeley Correspondence, an 
endless series of letters, with an accompaniment of fire and smoke, and 
the introduction of “a happy family,” composed of several persons 
habited in the costume of the law; the mystery being explained by an 
inscription to the following effect :—‘‘ Jenner’s Works on the Ecclesias- 
tical Court.” The pantomime was received by a house crowded to the 
ceiling, with applause, only interrupted at one period of the evening by 
acry for “ Hot Codlings.” The Clown, Mr. C. Stilt, excused himself, 
pleading fatigue and anxiety, and the company accepted the apology. 
The part of Columbine was sustained by Miss Clara Harcourt with great 
spirit and liveliness. 


MARYLEBONE, 


THE entertainments furnished for the holiday folks at this theatre 
were Jane Shore, and a pantomime, called Eyes, Nose, and Mouth; or 
Harlequin Prince Perfect and the Birth of Beauly. The uproar through- 
out the tragedy was so great that it was impossible to catch more than 
an occasional sentence. At the end the storm abated, when the first 
scene of the pantomime disclosed the “ Retreat of King Ugliness, who 
informs his attendant sprites, Uglimug, Ugorino, Uggermugger, 
and Ugolino, that he is engaged in a struggle for life and 
death with the Queen of Beauty, who wishes to detach Prince 
Perfect from his allegiance, with the hope of possessing per- 
fect beauty as a wife. Fright is accordingly summoned to counter- 
mine the plot, and departs on his mission. We are then transported to 
the Isle of Beauty by sunrise on the Lake of Loveliness, when the Queen 
causes Prince Perfect (Miss Saunders) to behold in a vision the Princess 
Paragon (Miss Malcolm). The Prince returns to his castle, and inserts 
an advertisement in the Morning Post, headed “ Matrimony.—A Wife 





wanted.” Ambassadors accordingly come from North American India, 
China, and the Court of Congo, with portraits of the originals, who 
flatter themselves they realize the Prince’s ideal. But heis hard to please, 
and at the suggestion of Fright determines to go in search of a wife 
himself. He travels through the ‘‘ Empire of Eyes,” where Amazonian 
damsels peer through optics’ of portentous size; and reaches the 
“Nation of Roses,” inhabited by female divinities with nasal 
appendages as long as pump-handles. Arriving at ‘‘ the Great Mouth 
itself,’ he finds himself in the Abode of Ugliness, where 
the Bower of Beauty bursts upon his sight, the Prince and Princess 
are transformed into Harlequin and Columbine, somebody else into 
Clown and Pantaloon, and the Harlequinade begins. There was plenty 
of bustle in this part of the piece, and the tricks, though not very new, 
went off surprisingly well. One of the jokes was a box, labelled “ for 
Her Majesty’s Theatre,” holding a fine specimen of a Swedish nightingale, 
who sings a duet with the Clown (T. Matthews). Another wasa struggle 
between the Clown and Pantaloon, as rival cads to twopenny omnibuses, 
for a passrnger; the Clown carrying off the upper, and the Pantaloon 
the lower portion of the body. Matthews, as Clown, sang a laughing 
ditty, by Balfe, aud afterwards at the special request of the gods, ‘* Hot 
Codlings ;”” subsequently he danced the cachuca, and then a hornpipe. 
Miss Malcolm made a very engaging Columbine, and Mr. Howell exerted 
himself with success as Harlequin. We must conclude with a word in 
favour of the masks and the scenery. The house was filled to 
suffocation. 





PROVINCIAL, 


NewcasTLe.—The new pantomime at the Theatre Royal, under the 
excellent management of Mr. Davis, is the most successful that has, for 
many years, been produced in the provinces. The title is Jack and the 
Beanstalk ; or Harlequin and Jack the Giant Killer, wherefrom it may 
essily be surmised that two of the most popular of those romantic his- 
tories, which are the delight of British infancy, are tied, as it were, toge- 
ther in a knot, the result of which may be more readily calculated than 
felicitously descanted upon. The scenery is imposing; one scene, espe- 
cially, “the flying island of beauty and riches,” suggests a world of 
voluptuous sensations, and bullion without limits, creating an effect 
unparalleled of its kind. Mr. Matis makes a lithesome harlequin; Mr. 
Mungall, a lively clown; Mr. Anderson, a significant pantaloon ; and 
Miss Schmldt, a svelte and fascinating columbine, whose “ points” are 
admirable in a twofoldsense. Too much praise can hardly be awarded to 
Mr. Guy, for the taste and judgment he has exhibited in the composition 
and disposition of the costumes, which are worthy the reputation of the 
theatre, and form an intelligible comment on the liberality and tact of 
the direction. The houses are crowded, and the pantomime has been 
jauded to the skies by the local press. 


LiverPoot.—The pupils of the vocal classes had their half-yearly 
examination, in the Lecture-hall of the Collegiate Institution, on Thursday 
last, under the direction of Mr. Crowe. The system is that adopted by 
Mr. Hullah, the aim of which is to teach the art of reading music at 
sight, and to qualify the pupil totake-part readily in concerted music. 
Mr. Crowe adopted the plan of explaining the subject of each piece, thus 
preparing the audience for its reception, and impressing the pupils with 
the importance of understanding the language they are called upon to 
convey in music. It appears that a considerable proportion of the pupils 
who appeared on this occasion have commenced during the half-year; a 
fact used by Mr. Crowe, to propitiate an indulgent judgment on the part 
of the audience. Some of the pieces, in the programme were espe- 
cially effective. Bishop’s glee, ‘‘The Chough and Crow,” was encored. 
The air, ‘‘ Peaceful slumb’ring o’er the ocean,”’ harmonised in three parts 
by Mr. Hullah, was well executed. The selection included several of our 
favourite nautical ballads, harmonised. Dibdin’s charming air, “ The 
Waterman,” harmonised by Hullah, received so favourably at the last 
examination, was, by desire, repeated on this occasion, and encored. 
The performance ended with the national anthem. We cannot conclude 
our notice without offering our tribute of approbation to those who have 
of late years done so much to diffuse a love of music among all classes, 
and to impart the power of sharing in its execution. As a branch of 
education we consider vocal music eminently beneficial ; it brings into 
salutary exercise parts of the body which often remain almost wholly 
supine. It may be said to endow us with a new sense: it is corrective 
of those harsh and barbarous tones of voice, so grating to the ear. It is 
scarcely possible to be deeply moved by music, and entertain, at the 
same time, feelings of animosity to any creature breathing. As an amuse- 
ment—and especially in the concerted form, in which it is introduced in 
classes—music yields the highest enjoyment, unalloyed by anything per- 
nicious, besides being the most economical of gratifications. While con- 
sidered as an adjunct to devotion, what depth and fervour do praise and 
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thanksgiving attain, when mind, and voice, and soul are attuned to 
sacred harmony, We think the council of the Collegiate Institution 
have done well to foster musical instruction in their noble establishment, 
and we can bear testimony to the interesting character of the examina- 
tion of Thursday last, which was alike creditable to Mr. Crowe and his 
pupils.—Liverpool Courier. 

Bristor.—The Classical Harmonists’ Society, with the aid of the 
Misses Williams, Mr, Lockey, and Mr. H_ Phillips, as principal vocalists, 
performed Handel’s Messiah, at the Victoria-rooms, on Wednesday 
evening. The band and chorus were efficient. We regret to hear that 
the receipts fell short of the expenditure by about £60. 


‘We understand that the gentlemen who compose the Amateur Brass 
Band, intend giving a concert, under distinguished patronage, at the 
Victoria-rooms, early in February, in aid of the funds of the Refuge for 
the Destitute Society.x—Feltx Farley. 


Oxrorp.—The performance, by the Choral Society, of Handel’s 
Messiah, took place in the Star Room, on Tuesday evening, the 20th 
ult. The vocal and instrumental performers amounted to about seventy, 
The band was led by Mr. Reinagle, and Mr. Sharp presided at the piano- 
forte. The oratorio was performed in a manner worthy of a society of 
far higher pretensions than this. The room was crowded; and we 
understand that the performances, in compliance with a general wish, 
will shortly be repeated.— Oxford Journal. 


Preston.—The first concert of the season, of the Catch and Glee 
Club, established upwards of 160 years, took place at the theatre, on 
Wednesday, the 15th ult., under the patronage of the Mayor. The 
vocalists were Miss Emily Grant, Miss Saunders, Mr. Ryalls, and Mr. 
Weiss, assisted by the members of the club. Mr. Yates presided at the 
pianoforte. Miss Emily Grant (whose first appearance it was at 
Preston), being encored in her first song, “‘ Woman’s Heart,’ substi- 
tuted ‘“‘ Love rules the Palace.’ Her Scotch song, “ Sound the 
Pibroch ;”” the ballad, “There was a squire;’”’ and the finale to Cin-~ 
derelia, were also encored. Miss Grant was supported by the members 
of the Club. Miss Sanders and Mr. Ryalls, who had previously sung at 
Preston, gave much satisfaction. Mr. Weiss appeared to much adyan- 
tage in the duet, ‘‘ Laci darem,” with Miss Emily Grant. After the 
concert, the Mayor entertained a select party, including the vocalists, 
with a champagne supper, at the Bull Inn.—Preston Chronicle, 


BirMINGHAM.—Mr. Templeton made his re-appearance at our theatre 
on Tuesday evening last, for the first time after his professional tour 
in America, and gave the highest satisfaction to a numerous and 
fashionable auditory. His entertuinment was well-varied. There 
was the elegant and classic for the elite—the song of sentiment and 
“Old Tower,” for the honest citizen and his better-half—tiie love ditty 
for the maiden—and an abundance of humour and fun for the gods, who, 
in these * dull piping times of peace,’ have so much to struggle with in 
the real, that they are happy to enjoy a moment’s hilarity in the ideal 
world. By way of a wind-up, Mr. Blewett gave ‘ The little fat grey man,’ 
and sent the audience laughing to their homes. Mr. Templeton an- 
announced his intention of giving another vocal entertainment in the 
course of the second week of January.—Aris’s Gazette. 


Worcester.—On Monday, the 20th ult., the annnal meeting of the 
Worcester Diocesan Charity, for the relief of clergymen’s widows and 
orphans, was held at the Guildhall, Worcester, the Lord Bishop of Wor- 
cester presiding. The attendance was scanty, and was composed chiefly 
of clergymen. The object of this excelleut charity is the alleviation of 
the wants of such of the widows and orphans of the clergy of the diocese 
as may unfortunately be left unprovided for. A large proportion of the 
income of the charity is derived from the collections made at the 
festivals of the three choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, 
which are exclusively appropriated to this object. The Rev. Allan 
Wheeler, treasurer and secretary to the society, read the annual report, 
from which it appeared that the collections made in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral after the morning’s performances at the late festival were much lar- 
ger than those made at the same place in 1844, the amount collected for 
the charity in that year being 593/., whereas this year it was 7201. The 
share of the Worcester archdeaconry (one third) would therefore be 
about 240/, There was a balance of 159/. in the hands of the treasurer, 
at the last anniversary, and the estimated subscriptions for the year 
would be about 330/., making an aggregate (with dividends on invested 
stock of 115/.) of §80/. The committee therefore recommended that 
the same allowance be made to the recipients of the charity as on the 
last anniversary. One of the pensioners had died, and there were appli- 
Cations from three orphans. The committee recommended the granting 
of the sum of 589/. in relief to the several applicants, viz., to eleven 
clergymen’s widows and their children, 334/, in sums of from 601. to 20/. 
each, according to family ; and to 21 clergymen’s orphans, 2251, in-sums 





of from 102, to 152. each. The report was adopted, and the three new 
applicants were all relieved, but with reference to two of them—Misses 
Prosser, daughters of the late Rev. W. Prosser, formerly curate of 
Chaceley, Gloucestershire—the relief was given in the form of a dona- 
tion, it appearing that these ladies also receive something from the Glou- 
cester share, and that they are inmates of the college at South Cerney, near 
Gloucester. The usual resolutions were then passed.— Worcester Journal, 


MancueEsTER.—Master R. Hoffman Andrews’ debut at New York has 
been very successful. He appeared at the first concert of the season given by 
the Philharmonic Society, on the 27th ult., and is thus spoken of in one of 
the public prints :—*‘ Mr. Richard Hoffman deserved richly the compli- 
ment paid him by the management, in inviting him to take a part in the 
first Concert of the Philharmonic for the season; and in his admirable 
performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘Grand Concerto in D minor,’ (with fall 
orchestra) as well as in that of the variations upon airs in ‘ Sonnambula,’ 
which he introduced upon an encore, he abundantly proved his claims 
to such a distinction. He was warmly applauded.” Master Andrews 
has dropped his surname, preferring, no doubt, the more celebrated one 
of Hoffman.—Manchester Courier. 





REVIEWS. 


“The Eventful History of Mrs. Slam’s Trip to Italy.” 
W. Lane. 


Tuis little volume is a poetical sketch, in the style of Ingoldsby, 
and one of the best of its kind. It is full of quiet fun, dashed with 
the occasional seriousness necessary to give it relief; and the verse 
runs with the quiet and ready flow which denotes a practised and 
accomplished pen. The equivocal laxity of Italian morals is 
touched with a delicate hand, and greatly to the author’s credit— 
indicated rather than dwelt upon. But there is so much about this 
unpretending trifle to please the idle reader,and even so much 
that the most hard-hearted critic could admire, that we scarcely 
know where praise should begin. Mrs, Slam is a mere outline, of 
course—a peg on which to hang fluent verse and sly humour—graye 
moralities and occasional Jpathos—which last, indeed, strikes us 
as the writer’s distinctive forte. Excellent as the humour is, it is 
scarcely so good in proportion as two or three passages of the more 
serious parts of the poem, which we should seize upon for the pur- 
poses of quotation had we greater space at our disposal. Such is 
the apostrophe to Pio Nono, introduced into the latter part of this 
elegant trifle ;—and the description of Mrs. Slam's tears, far too 
poetical for the sorrow of a lady so very lax in her ideas of pro- 
priety as to travel on the Continent with a half-pay captain. How- 
ever this be, no doubt can exist but that both the passages in ques- 
tion evince higher powers on the part of the author than this little 
volume was intended to give evidence of. 

Possibly we might object to a certain slip-shod want of precision 
in the use of simile in the latter instance ; but this was scarcely 
perhaps to be avoided in the episodical seriousness of a poem pro- 
fessedly humorous in its character. The necessary ease demands a 
certain sacrifice to the exigencies of fluency. 

The work itself is admirably printed, and does great credit to its 
publisher. Nor are the illustrations deficient in a poetical feeling 
of the peculiar excellence of the poem—a form which is, at least, 
exempt from the too common reproach of “ gentism,” and the accuse 
sation of being founded more on the use and knowledge of cockney 
slang than any distinctive possession of humour on the part of the 
author, 


Published by 


“I gthink of thee,” sung by Miss Dotay. G. Barker." The spot 
where we were born,’ by W. Maynarpv. Cuappgi, and Co.— 
“ 4lboni Fantasia,” by L. Storer. Cramer and Beate. 


The first of these is an andante in F minor, 3-4. The words 
are pretty, and appropriately set. The name of Miss Dolby on 
the title page will walt the song gaily down the stream of popular 
favour, 

Mr. Walter Maynard is a ballad writer of considerable preten- 
sions. The present song bears the impress of ability, both in the 
subject and its treatment. 

The Alboni Fantasia is a brilliant and gracefal rondo (preceded 
by a short introduction), on the three popular airs, * Il segreto,” 
“ In si barbara,” and the Zyrolienne, “In questo semplice.” This 
fantasia is a tolerably severe trial to the fingers of young perfor- 








-_ 
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mers ; but the passages lie well for the hand, and the whole is con- 
structed and developed with that musician-like completeness for 
which all the compositions—even the bagatelles—of Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper are remarkable. We recommend it warmly, as an excellent 
specimen of its genre, and far superior to the mass of such trifles. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


" $1r,—Having seen an article in the last number of your journal, 
headed ‘‘ Music in Dublin,” I beg to inform your correspondent C. B. 
that he is greatly in error with respect to the last paragraph, where he 
states that since Handel conducted his oratorio in 1741, nothing so 
musically important has occurred in this City, as the production of 
Elijah at the Ancients’ Society on the 9th ‘instant. I wish to remark 
that your correspondent entirely overlooked the oratorio for the relief 
of the poor which was given at the Rotunda on the l«th of ‘February 
last, The orchestra and chorus on that occasion were nearly six times 
as large as the Ancients’, and comprised every musician in Dublin, 
Every musical society in Dublin assisted in getting up the performance 
which was patronized by the Lord Lieutenant and the Duke of Leicester. 
The oratorio selected for the occasion was Israel in Egypt, and every one 
acknowledged that such a splendid performance was never before heard 
in Dublin, uot even excepting that of the Messiah in 1741 which was 
given in a very small building, not capable of containing the performers 
of the oratorio Israel in Egypt which was held in the noble room of the 
Rotunda. In conclusion I beg to remark that the performance of Israel 
in Egypt was pronounced an event in the annals of Ireland—and trusting 
you will deem this worthy a place in your next number, I remain, Sir, 
yours obediently, A Constant READER. 


To the Editor of the Musicai World, 


S1n,—Willyouobligeme (in youranswers to correspondents) by stating— 
first-—-What arrangements of church psalm tunes, in four voice parts, I 
can confidently recommend to the authorities of our parish church, who 
are desirous of promoting part singing—good old standard tunes ?— 
second—Who is likely to keep the very best foreign violin Ist strings, 
(to retail) in London ?—third—Who composed the music to the Scotch 
song, “ Auld Robin Gray?” 

Your obedient servant, H. E, H. 


[We cannot undertake to answer such questions as the first and second 
of these, and the third, to the best of our belief, is buried in a cloud of 
mist. Nevertheless, our pages are open to any suggestions from those 
who are neither the authors nor the publishers of the psalm-tunes recom- 
mended, or from professors of the violin who can conscientiously recom- 
mend the strings of any particular vendor of those necessary appendages 
to their instrument,—Ep.] 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Enortsn Vocat Concerts. — Entertainments under ‘the 
above title, having for their purpose the introduction of com- 
positions for which authors and composers have found a 
difficulty in procuring a public performance, are announced 
to take place under the superintendance of Mr. Barker, the 
tenor singer. The attempt is praiseworthy, and should the 
undertaking succeed, will, no doubt,“lead to further exertions 
on the part of composers, 


Ma. Mircueut has announced the production of Antigone, 
with all Mendelssohn’s music, for Wednesday next, in a style 
of great splendor and completeness. Mr. Benedict is appointed 
director. Althongh the Antigone has been produced before 
in this country, the musical portion was not performed with 
that degree of excellence its extraordinary merits called for ; 
and Mr. Mitchell, therefore, has provided a large and efficient 
orchestra, and a powerful chorus to give every possible effect 
to the Master's great work. The band numbers nearly fifty, 
and includes some of our best instrumentalists. The chorus 
has been selected with great care, and numerous rehearsals 
have already taken place, that nothing may be left undone 





to render Mendelssohn’s splendid work worthy of his great 
name. The performance will take place under the express 
patronage of Her Majesty, Prince Albert, the Duchess of Kent, 
and the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge. The lovers of the 
lofty and intellectual in music anticipate an extraordinary treat 
in the performance of the Antigone on Wednesday next. 


A New Five-act Pray, entitled The Wife’s Secret, from 
the pen of George William Lovell, author of The Provost of 
Bruges, and Look before you Leap, will be produced on 
Monday, January the 10th, at the Haymarket, and will intro- 
duce Mr, and Mrs. Charles Kean in the principal characters, 
being their first appearance in London since their return from 
America. 


Miss RatnFortu made her appearance last evening at the 
Surrey Theatre in her favorite character, Arline, in The Bohe- 
mian Girl, Miss Poole and Mr. H. Phillips continue to 
receive immense applause in The Daughter of the Regiment. 


Crossy Hatt.—Mr. J. W. Roe gave his annual concert 
on the evening of Tuesday week. The Hall was crowded 
almost to inconvenience soon after the doors were opened. 
The vocalists were Miss P. Horton, Miss Thornton, and 
the Misses Williams—Messrs. John Parry, H. Phillips, 
Machin, W. H. Seguin, Land, Kench, &c. Madame Dulcken 
played one of her brilliant fantasias on the pianoforte, and 
John Parry was encored in a song, written by Mr. J. W. 
Roe, entitled ‘‘ King Canute, or the Cold Water Cure,” 
in place of which he substitutes ‘ Miss Harriett and her 
Governess,” by the same author. Mr. H. Phillips was en- 
cored in his popular ballad “ Shall I wastynge in despaire.” 
Mr. Land displayed his vocal talents to advantage in a 
Romance “Is she not passing fair?” and in Donizetti's 
duet from “ Belisario” with H. Phillip’s Quando di sangue 
tinto,” which was much applauded. Several madrigals and 
glees were admirably sung by a large number of voices, 
including “ Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue,” the solos of which 
were well rendered by Mr. Machin. Messrs. J. L. Hatton, 
G. Hopkins and Turle presided at the pianoforte. 

Tae Waits or WestminsTeR.--The ancient Waits of 
Westminster is a long established society, and limited in the 
number of its members. The privilege costs each member 
20/, He is sworn to keep the peace, and when exercising 
his right of playing waits, which commences on the 29th of 
November, and continues until the close of Christmas, should 
wear a silver badge bearing the arms of the city of West- 
minster; and also carry with him his patent, signed by the 
clerk to the Burgess Court. When the waits exercised their 
privilege they paid the assistant musicians two guineas a week 
each, depending upon the generosity of the citizens for re- 
payment. In 1820, Mr. J. Monro, one of the Westminster 
Waits, complained to Sir F. Baker, a magistrate of Bow 
street, that strangers had played the waits in Westminster, 
and thereby interfered with their privileges. The magistrate 
declared that any parties who played waits in Westminster 
after midnight, were vagrants, and that if they asked for 
money, they could be punished for vagrancy, and obtaining 
money under false pretences. Serve them right. 


PuitHarmonic.—There will be some material changes in 
the Philharmonic band next season. The directors have in 
contemplation to replace some of the old performers, who are 
comfortably off in the world, by young ones ; so as to ren- 
der every department as perfect and completeas possible. 
The directors will be doing nothing but their duty, by the 
step they are about to take. We shall hear and judge. 


~~ 
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Ar THe Annvat Distrisution oF Prizes, at the Conserva- 
toire Royal de Paris, was produced an overture composed for 
the occasion, by M. George Mathias, pupil of Halévy. It 
was well received, and hopes are entertained of the young 
composer. 

Linpa pi Cuamount, Donizetti’s popular opera, translated 
and adapted for Drury-Lane Theatre, will be produced on 
Friday next. This is certainly one of the happiest of all the 
voluminous composer’s works; being rich and varied in its 
melody, and evidencing, in its harmonic treatment, the greatest 
skill and care. The story, too, is singularly effective, and 
affords much scope for an artiste whose histrionic powers 
incline more tu the delicate and sympathetic, than to the grand 
and magnificent. The Opera was written, we believe, for 
Madame Persiani, and exactly suited the gracefulness and 
sensibility of her style. Notwithstanding that gentleness, 
which forms the prevailing characteristic of the heroine, there 
are a few scenes which demand no mean powers of conveying 
the strongest emotions of passion; and in consequence, we 
find Linda a favourite part with debutantees, who aim at some- 
thing beyond mere lyric excellence. Mrs. Lea, the fair 
debutante on Friday next, in the Linda di Chamount, is well 
known to our readers as the popular concert-singer, Miss 
Susan Hobbs. With respect to the lady’s voice, to those who 
have not already heard her, we would pronounce it a brilliant 
soprano, clean, singing, and very flexible. We confess we 
have not heard Mrs. Lea for two years, and cannot vouch for 
the extraordinary improvement she is reported to have made 
during her continental course of instruction. She has appeared 
frequently on the stage in various theatres of Italy, and can 
be therefore no novice to the boards. Mrs. Lea could not 
have chosen a more interesting part for her debut than that of 
Linda. The opera will be completely and splendidly put on 
the stage, and will introduce two or three new candidates for 
vocal honors, among whom we may name Mr. Lea, the 
husband of the lady we have just mentioned. We expect a 
treat of no ordinary kind at hearing Donizetti’s Linda di 
Chamouni. 

Tue MESSIAH was performed on Wednesday evening, at 
he Concert Room, Manchester, under the direction of Sir 
George Smart. The solo singers consisted of Miss Birch and 
Miss Dolby; Mr. Lockey and Mr. Machin: with a nume- 
rous band and chorus, 

Royat Society or Musictans.—A general meeting of 
this Society was held on the 24th ultimo, when the sum of 
531. was voted, to be distributed among some aged widows, 
and several applicants, having no claim on its funds. Mr. 
John Parry was re-elected honorary treasurer, for the seven- 
teenth time. Mr. J. A. Wood, secretary; and Mr. John 
Watts, collector. Mr, Ella was elected a member of the 
permanent course of assistants. The 110th anniversary 
festival will be celebrated on the 22nd of February, on which 
occasion, H. R. H. the Duke of Cambridge will preside. 

Mapame Dutcxen has been giving pianoforte performances 
at Norwich, Peterborough, &c. &c. Mr. John Parry was the 
principal vocal attraction. 

Haypn ano Suerman.—During the peace of Amiens, 
Sheridan and Haydn were rival aspirants to the honour of a 
seat in the National Institute of France. Haydn being the 
successful candidate, Sheridan publicly expressed his indigna- 
tion at the choice the Institute had made. Haydn, when he 
heard how ill the orator bore his disappointment, sent him a 
letter of consolation, in which he begged him to consider that 
it was no wonder a German composer should have made a 
more acceptable overture than a British senator. (Another 
* Joe Millar,”——Ed.) 





TwELve Pounps ror AN OrERA.—The late Dr. Arnold, at 
his professional outset, found it so extremely difficult to bring 
his compositions before the public, that he long despaired of 
gaining any emolument from them. His greatest ambition 
was to get his music heard, and for that purpose he was obliged 
to submit to many sacrifices. Vauxhall Gardens was supplied 
by his pen, gratuitously, with songs that were at the time only 
equalled by those of John Christian Bach. Through the in- 
terest of Beard, the celebrated tenor, he was engaged by the 
proprietors of Covent Garden to select and arrange the music 
in the opera of the Maid of the Mill, for which he received 
the munificent sum of twelve pounds. For this opera he also 
composed two songs, and the finale for the first and second 
act, which immediately placed him in the first rank as a com- 
poser of dramatic music. (Qy?) In this opera, Dr.Arnold showed 
his great taste and judgment by the selection of the music, as 
he introduced some of the most favorite airs of Pergolese, 
Jomelli, Scarlatti, Piccini, &c., all of which he adapted with so 
much skill to the various characters that it is difficult to believe 
but that they were composed for them. Instance the songs 
of the rustic Giles, two in particular, ‘‘ Hark, ’tis your own 
true lover,” and ‘Odds, my life,” which are melodies that 
would fascinate the amateurs of the present day. Sir Henry 
Bishop, on the revival of this opera some twenty-five years 
since, preserved these songs, and also most of the others, he 
only composing an additional air for Sinclair and Miss 
Stephens. (Whereby, we presume Sir Henry also at once 
placed himself in the first rank of dramatic composers; a 
position, by the way, to which he has better claims than ever 
had Dr. Arnold. We cannot see the merit of adopting the 
music of other composers as one’s own. The above anecdote 
is evidently a venerable ‘‘ gag,” from some musical “ Joe 
Millar.” We are at a loss to know how it crept into our 
columns, but suppose it found its way amidst the mass of 
“ flimsy work” which we are favoured weekly. Eb.) 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Atrrep THELLIN.—We do not think such a work as he enquires for 
exists; and we are quite sure that did it exist, it would be perfectly 
useless. Music must be studied practically as well as theoretically ; 
and to learn harmony from book, without a master to indicate the 
method of practically illustrating the rules laid down, is about as 
impossible as to learn to dance without the aid of the feet. Our 
correspondent’s idea, prevalent as it is unhappily, is altogether wlopian, 
and its existence in the minds of many amateurs is one reason why we 
are deluged with so much worthless music. Let Mr. Thellin procure a 
pianoforte, and a professor to instruct him; and with the united aid of his 
head and his fingers, the one to think, the other to execute the thought, 
ani a master to direct his studies, we guarantee that if he have any 
natural aptitude he will be able to do what he requires in six months. 

A. S.—Miss Miran’s voice is a contralto, as pure, as “ oily” (to use a 
happy expression of the Times) and almost as powerful as that of 
Alboni, the pearl of ail contralti, dead or living. Miss Miran has 
never, we believe, been to Italy, but if she goes we recommend the 
ardent sons of the sunny clime to wear double-breasted waistcoats, and 
button them up as close as possible. 

A SusscripEr.— We believe that Mr. Mitchell (lessee of the St. James's 
Theatre) has declined, for the present, to accept the management of the 
Royal Itahan Opera, which, for the sake of that magnificent establish- 
ment, we much regret. 

A ProvinciaL REAapER.—We entirely agree with our correspondent, 
that Mrs. Ponisi (of the Newcastle Theatre) is one of the most rising 
tragedians of the day—her voice and person, both attractive and 
winning, are efficient instruments in carrying out the instincts of a 
talent which may reasonably be pronounced rare. We share the surprise 
of our correspondent that this clever lady has not yet had the opportu- 
nily of exhibiting her talents on the boards of a metropolitan theatre. 
Mr. Davidson, of the Olympic, might with advantage cast his eyes in the 
direction of Newcastle, although we are inclined to think the excellent 
= spirited manager, Mr. Davis, would be loth to part with so sweet a 

reasure, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
GRAND OPBRA. 


SEVENTH NIGHT OF “THE MAID OF HONOR,” 
SEVENTH NIGHT OF THE NEW PANTOMIME 
LAST JUVENILE NIGHT! 

FIRST NIGHT OF “LINDA DI CHAMOUNI.” 

On MONDAY, January 3rd, 1848, Her Majesty’s Servants will perform 


“mE MAID OF HONOR,” 


tto by Mr. FITZBALL. The Music by Mr. BALFE. 
- she Orchestra conducted by M HECTOR BERLIOZ, 
The Lady Henrietta, é 


. Miss BIRCH, 
Queen Elizabeth, - ‘ae 
The Lady Alison - q 
we > (@ Yeoman) A Mr. REEVES, 
(Lyonnel’s Friend) Mr. WHITWORTH, 

Sir Tristram, (Chamberlain to the Queen) - Mr. WEISS. 
CHARACTERS IN THE MASQUE; 
’ 


Orpheu,s Miss MIRAN,  Euridice, Miss BIRCH : Pluto, Mrs, WEISS 


After which, the NEW CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, written by 
ALFKED CROWQUILL and ALBERT Situ, called 


FRIAR RUSH, or HARLEQUIN & KING GOLD. 


Clown, Mr. RIDGWAY, Harlequin, Mr. HARVEY, 
Pantaloon, Mr. GARDEN, Columbine, Miss WAITE. 


On Tuesday, THE MAID OF HONOR, and THE PANTOMIME, 

On Wednesday, The Third and Last Juvenile Night will take place, On that 
Evening, an entirely New Scene will, for the first time, be introduced in the 
Pantomime, with New Music, com ex os for the occasion, by 
M. JuLuiEn, entitled La Polka d’Elephant, and the Galop d’Ana. {In addition 
to this Scene, all the New Tricks will be given which have been introduced since 
the commencement. The Pantomime will ¢ at 7 o’Clock, to be 
followed by the Extraordinary Performance of the Bedouin Arabs, and Signor 
Santa Ameson and Son, the whole ara | by a quarter past Ten o’Clock, 
with the New Ballet, LE GENIE DU GLUBE. 

On Thursday, THE MAID OF HONOR, and THE PANTOMIME, 

On Friday, for the first time, will be produced, Donizetti’s Opera of LINDA 
Di CHAMOUNI, in which Mr. HENRY LEA, Mr.GREGG, and Mrs. HENRY 
LEA will make their debut. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


One more Juvenile Night, and positively the Last, will take place on Wednes- 
day next; on that Evening, an entirely New Scene will, for the first time, be 
introduced in the Pantomime, with New Music, composed expressly for the occa- 
sion, by M. JuLLIEN, entitled La Polka d’Elephant, and the Galop d’Ane. In 
addition to this Scene, all the New Tricks will be given which have been introduced 
since the commencement, The Pantomime will commence at 7 o’Clock, and be 
followed by the Extraordinary Performances of the Bedouin Arabs, and Signor 
Santa Ameson and Son; the whole concluding by 3 past 10 o’Clock, with the 
New Ballet, Le Genie du Globe. Private Boxes, #1 lls. 6d. and £2 2s. 


G. PEACHEY, 
Manufacturer of Improved 
Cabinet, Cottage, Piccolo, & Square Pianofortes, 
73, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 
Opposite the Marine Society. 














Piccolo Pianoforte 


PIANOFORTES, WARRANTED of the best manufacture, and at the lowest 
possible say me for Instruments that can really be Warranted. G. PEACHEY 
renee invites his friends and the ty to inspect his extensive stock of 
IMPROVED CABINET, COITAGE, PICCOLO, and SQUARE PIANOFORTES, 
New Scale 63 Octaves, C to G, upon the most approved principles, for tone, 
touch, and durability, suitable to any climate. Also a large collection of second, 
hand, of every description, in good condition. 

Pros rar Instruments Lent on Hire, in Town or Country. 

ne Hundred Pianofortes for general inspection, & Packed free of expense. 
.» PEACHEY, 73, BisHOPSGATE-sTREET WITHIN, opposite the Marine Society 


CHAULIEU’S} 
FAMILY PIANO-FORTE MACAZINE. 


Monthly Parts, Five Shillings. Annual Subscription, £2 2s. 
Just published, DRAWING ROOM PIECES, Book the first: 


1.—ARIANE abandonnee. 2.—SARTARELLA brillante. Already published, 
1.—Sonata in C major; 2.—Ditto in C minor; 3.—Ten pieces for Piano or Organ, 


*|4.—CHRISTMAS Sonata. 


To be had of all Music-sellers and Stationers ; and at the Office, 3,Alfred Place, 
Bedford Square. 
N.B.—COUNTRY AGENTS WANTED. 





HANDEL’s NEW SACRED SONG, Price 2s, 


“ BOW DOWN THINE EAR, O LORD.” The music composed by HANDEL. 
adapted and arran as a Sacred Song, by R. ANDREWS. Also, Shore’s 
Sacred Music, elegantly bound; Andrews’s Psalmody, ditto ditto: Andrews’s 
Congregational Psalmist, ditto ditto, 3s. 6d. ; Andrews’s Congregational Chants 
ditto ditto, 7s. Sold at R. ANDREWS’s, London Piano-Forte, Harp, an 
Music Bazaar, 4, Palatine Buildings, Manchester. 





Under the distinguished Patronage of His Majesty the King of Prussia, His 
Majesty the King of Hanover, and most of the Nobility and Clergy of the 
United Kingdom, and recommended by the Faculty. 


Covans, HoARSENESS, AND ALL ASTHMATIC AND PULMONARY COMPLAINTS 
EFFKCTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’s COUGH LOZENGES. 


Upwards of 40 Years’ experience has proved the infallibility of these Lozenges 
in the Cure of Winter Coughs, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and other 
Pulmonary Maladies. Prepared and Sold in Boxes, ts. 13d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d-, and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. 
Paul’s Church Yard, London, N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to 
observe that the words, ‘‘ Keatine’s Coucn Lozencss” are engraved on the 
GovERNMENT Sramp of each Box. 

IMPORTANT TESTIOMNIALS 
Copy of a Letter from “‘CoLoneL HawKER,” (the well-known Author of “ Guns 
and Shooting.” 
Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hants, Oct. 21st, 1846. 

Str,—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect that I have ex 
perienced by taking only a few of your LOZENGES. I had a cough for severa 
weeks that defied all that had been prescribed for me; and yet I got completely 
rid of it by taking about half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are the 
only ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach or digestive 
organs. Lam, Sir, your humble servant, 

‘o Mr. KgaTINa, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard. P. HAWKER: 


RESTORATION OF VOICE BY KEATING’s COUGH LOZENGES. 


f Glasgow, 12th January, 1847. 
Srr,—I have great pleasure in informing you of the great good your excellent 
COUGH LOZENGES have done me. In December, 1845, I coughs a severe cold 
from riding two or three miles, one very wet night, which settled in my lungs, 
and quite took away my voice, so that I could not speak above a whisper from that 
time until the beginning of December last. I tried all kind of medicines, but they 
were of noavail. I was then advised to try your Lozenges, which I did only to 
lease my friends; but before I had finished a 2s. 9d. tin, my voice, to my great 

Joy came back as —s as ever. Iam, Sir, your’s respectfully, 
HOMAS KEATING, Esa, JAMES MARTIN, 





PERSONAL GRACES. 


The Countenance is rendered additionally pleasing by the well-ar- 
ranged curl, the braided plait, or the flowing tress. In dressing the 
hair, nothing can equal the effect of Rowzanps’ Macassar Or, on 
either natural or artificial hair, rendering it so admirably soft that it 
will lie in any direction, producing beautiful flowing curls, and, by the 
transcendent lustre it imparts, rendering the head-dress truly enchant- 
ing. Rowzanps’ Katypor is a preparation of unparalleled efficiency 
in improving and beautifying the skin and complexion, preserving them 
from every vicissitude of the weather ; and completely eradicating all 
Cutaneous Eruptions, Freckles, and Discoloyrations ; and RowLaNnps’ 
OponTo, or Peart DENTRIFICE, is alike invaluable for its beautifying 
and preservative effect on the teeth and gums. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
Some are offered under the implied sanction of Royalty and the 
Goverment Departments, with similar attempts at deception. The 
only Genuine “Macassar Orn,” “Katypor,” and “OpontTo,” are 
“ROWLANDS'” and the wrapper of each bears the name of “ROW- 
LANDS’,” preceding that of the article, with their signature at the 
foot, in Red Ink, thus : 
A. ROWLAND AND SON. 


Sold by them at 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by every respectable 





Chemist and Perfumer throughout the kingdom. 
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OPERAS, [is. each. 


MATILDA of HUNGARY, Wallace 
THE BONDMAN - ~- Balf 
LoeerTe - = = Lavenu 
STRADELLA Flotow 
THE MAID OF “ARTOIS Balfe 
DON QUIXOTE - Maefarren 
THE FAIRY OAK - - Forbes 
THE ENCHANTRESS - Balfe 
og tk el St.M. ARK, pd 
THE SYR 
THE BOHEMIAN GIRL Sai. 
BRIDES OF VENICE - Benedict 
LUCIA DI LAMMER.- 

M Donizetti 


e | 





THE FOLLOWING 


OPBRAS, BALLERS, &e. 


"ARE PUBLISHED BY 


W. & JOHNSON, 


General Printer and Publisher, “Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross. 





THE FOREST MAIDEN and 
THE MOORISH PAGE, Tully 
ee tT OF LAMMER- 
OOR izetti 


Don 
THE CROWN JEWELS - Auber 
THE CRUSADERS - Benedict 
MARITANA ° - 
GUILLAUME TELL 
GERALDINE - ° 
LA SONNAMBULA - 
SAPPHO ° 
DON PASQUALE - Donizetti 
KEOLANTH E - - - Balfe 

nizetti 


BETTLY Do 
CASTLE OF AYMON = Balfe 


BURLESQUES and SPECTACLES, Price 6d. each. 


BATTLE OF RIGHT 

THE CRICKET ON THE 
HEARTH, 1s, 

OPEN SESAME; or, A NIGHT 
WITH THE FORTY-THIEVES 

VALENTINE AND ORSON 

THE WONDERFUL LAMP IN 
A NEW LIGHL 


CINDERELLA 
ALADDIN; THE WONDERFUL 
LAMP 


THE MAGIC MIRROR, Is. 

TIMOUR THE TARTAR 

WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT 

HARLEQUIN AND Sr, GEORGE 
AND THE DRAGON 


THE PRINCESS WHO WAS CHANGED INYO A DEER, Is. 
Where also may be had, the Whole of 


OOR 
ROBERT THE DEV IL, Meyerbeer 
SONGS, DUETS, &c., Price 6d. each. 
SEVEN MAIDS OF MUNICH | THE FLOWER OF LUCERNE 
ACIS AND GALATEA QUEEN OF THE THAMES 
KING ARTHUR 
BALLETS, Price 6d. each. 
SPANISH GALLANTRIES. OFFSPRING OF FLOWERS 
WAGS OF WAPPING PAQUITA 
IMELDA- THE ISLAND NYMPH 
LA TARENTULE THE DEVIL IN LOVE 
THE DEVIL TO PAY GISELLE 
LES DANAIDES LADY HENRIETTA; or, THE 
THE PERI STATUTE FAIR 
THE CORSAIR ROBERT AND BERTRAND 
BEAUTY OF GHENT SHU!TLECOCK AND BATTLE- 
THE MARBLE MAIDEN DOOR. 





WEBSTER’S NATIONAL ACTING DRAMA, 
FROM NOS. 1 TO 143 INCLUSIVE, 
And all ‘other Tragedies, Operas, Plays, &c., including The Wigwam, 
Juniper Jack; Nobodies’ at Home, Somebodies’ Abroad, Evander, Family 
Pride, &c. 
: ——000-—~ 
Horne’s Guide to Medical Galvanism, Price Is. 





*,* Any Copies of Operas, Plays, &c., forwarded by post, the 
amount being sent in postage stamps, 





SPLENDID NEW EDITION 


OF PLAYS, 


¥PUBLISHED AT THE 
“NASSAU STEAM PRESS,’ 60, ST. MARTIN’S LANE. 





WEBSTER'’S 
ACTING NATIONAL DRAMA, 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE DRAMATIC AUTHORS’ SOCIETY, 


Comprising every successful new Play, Farce, Melo-Drama, &c. produced 
at the London Theatres, correctly printed from the Prompter’s Copy. 


. VOL. I. 
With a Portrait of J, R. PLancue, F.S.A., price 7s. cloth, contains : 


“yc Two Figaros + Peculiar Position 10..My Young Wife and M 
+The Country Squire ?: ‘walter T Tyrrell é ol Umbrel la F 
3 ae ‘doa Subject ie: +The Tiger at Large ° 11..The Middle Temple 
. The Bridal, 1 + Ri 
ite ane Sestnes lal, 1s, 12. .Riquet with the Tuft 
VOL, II. 


west a Portrait of Tyrone Power, Esq., price 7s, cloth, contains: 


18,. ory O’Moore 22. ,Why did You Die ?; 
19. .Rdvice Gratis 23. "Valsha ou 
20..The Original 24..Bengal Tiger 

21. .Barbers of Bassora™ 25..St. Patrick's Eve} 


VOL, III. 
With a Portrait of CuanLes MATHEWS, Esq., price 7s, cloth, contains : 


26..Puss in Boots 31, .The Culp’ 

rit 35..The Spitalfields W r 
2. — a 32. SConfounted Foreigners | 36..The Rifle Brigade were 
50. Our — ee. ri dive Decsing Barber 37.. ngeline | 
30. -Shocking Events yey Love; or the Lost | 33, -Truth, 


VOL, IV. 
With a Portrait of T. Haynes BayLey, Esq., price 7s. cloth, contains : 


39... — bone 4 Marry Your) 43.. Hasty Conelusion 48. .The Irish Lion] 
ee ai er er 4 4. .The Meltonians 49. ..Lying in Ordi 
#- ane ock 45. .Weak Points 50..One Hour or the Care 
pps e Valet de Sham 46. .Naval Engagements ‘pival Ball 
roves of Blarney, ls. | | 47. .British Legion 


i. ‘The Spitfire 














VOL. 
With a Portrait of J. B, Bucksrone , Esq, price 7s, cloth, contains: 


51. — Horse of the Pep. ; 55, <~ owt td Opera 60. .sk no Questions 
‘om ¥ "s Secret 61. ."* Bat However—"; 
& Bema ss win 87. «Fort? and Fift: 62. [Nicholas Nickleby 
e ‘Sons and Systems 63, Married Life 
54. Lesson for Ladies $0, sPrinter’s Devil) Pe 








‘VOL. VI. 
{With a Portrait of rs Wale Esq., price 7s, cloth, contains ; 


. «Grace Darling, Burlington Arcade 3 


73. 
0. _ —_s of Old Fritz | 74. —— First Cuempagne 
7. 75. .fgaak Walto: 
76. ‘Sens Swains. 


64, ,Oliver Twist 

65. .Chaos is Come Again 

66..Mr. Greenfinch 
67..My Little Adopted 

68. .Maid of Croissey 4 


72.. "Qusen’s *s Horse”} 


VOL. VII. 
p. Single Life, 1s. 
-The thing li ain Doctor 
83. -The Hall P 


VOL. VIII. 


87..The Dream at Sea, Is. 90. «Henriette the Forsakents, | 93..Brian Boroihme, Is, 
ied |r: .The Wreck Ashore Is, (Written by S, Knowles, Esq) 


\o3. Isabelle, 1s, 
VOL. IX. 


94..The Fortunes of Smike | 98..The Place Hunter 
95..Hobbs Dobbs and Stubbs| 99..The Greek Boy 

96. .The Irish ttorney 100. .Boarding School Is. 
97. «How to Pay the Rent: 101..The Woman Hater 


84..King O° Neil 
85..Jack Sheppard 1s 
86. His Last Legs 


77. Sayings and Doings 
78..Dr. Dilworth 

79..The Happy Man 

80. .School for Scandal, Is. 


89. ‘Vietorine, ls. 


103. -Peter and Paul, 1s. 
104. .Locomotion 


E .+A Lover 7. Proxy 


112..The Fox and the Goose 
113. «Caesar de Bazan 
114. .The Mysterious Stranger 


VOL. X. 
105. .lma Mater, Is. 109. . Who's Your Friend ? 
106. .Grandfather Whiteh ead | 110. ‘Caught ina ote Is. 
107. .Curiosities of Literature | 111..The Thimble Rig 
108. .The Last Day, 
VOL. XI. 


115. .The Chimes, 1s, 118..The Sheriff of the = -Clarisse, 1s 
116..The Green Bushes of Coun’ 22. . Deeds of Dreadful Note 


nty 
a Hundred Years ecole, 119. .St. George & the Dragon 153. «The Miseries of Human 
117. .The aad and C’hild | 120,.The Irish Dragoon Life 


are Doing VOL XII 


124. .Cricket on theHearth,1s, | 128... Did you ever send your | 130..Peter Wilkins 
125. .Lioness of the Nor th, 1s, Wife to Camberwell ? 131. .Black Domino, Is 
126. .Taming a Tartar 129. .Beggar on Horseback, 1s | 132, Politics 


127..The Cabin Boy 
ue a 
(M1. Piomers of tin Pepettiia 
ey omened Voang haves 142..Title Deeds. 
1 30. The Round of Wrong, 1s! 143. SHow ve tettle Ao 
140, .School “ Schemin,g is. with your 
VOL. XIV. 
144. .This House to be Sold,” is. 145. pe Roused pony 147. . Pierrot, the Married Man, 
7. The Tipperary Legacy, 
in demy 8vo ump PRO QUO; or THE DAY OF DUPES— 
MOONSHINE, and MASTER CLARKE, Price 28, 6d. each. 


194. .Eugenia Claireille. 
135. Jockey Club 


133. . Wonderful Water( Sure ere 
136. -Mrs, Sarah Gamp 
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Clerical, Medical, & General Life Assurance Society. 


In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, this Society continues to grant 
Policies on the Lives of Persons subject to Gout, Asthma, Rupture, and other 
diseases, on the payment of a Premium proportioned to the increased risk. The 

lan of granting Assurances on INVALID Lives originated with this office in the 
Beginning of 1824. Every description of Assurance may be effected with this 
Society, and Policies are granted on the Lives of Persons in any station, and of 
every age. BONUSES. 

The two first Divisions averaged #22 per cent. on the Premiums paid; the third, 
28 per cent. The fourth bonus, declared Jan. 1847, averaged rather more than 
36 percent.; and from the large amount of Frofit reserved for future appropria- 
tion and other causes, the Bonuses bereafter are expected to exceed tbat amount. 

Tables of Rates, with a full Report (recently printed), can be obtained at the 
Society’s Agents, or by addressing a letter to 

GEO. H. PINCKARD, Actuary. 


No. 99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


+ J e 
Britannia Life Assurance Company, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict., cap, IX. 
Capital £10,00,000 Sterling. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
MUvTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 


Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an ample subscribed 
capital, and the large fund accumulated from the premiums on upwards of 6000 
ies. 





Half the amount only of the annual premium required during the first five 
ears, the remaining half premiums being paid out of the profits, which, after 
ve years, will be annually divided among the Assured. 

PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases where assurances 

are effected for the purpose of securing Loans or Debts. 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for half the amount of 

premium for seven years, to be then paid off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, 
at the option of the holder. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 100 for the whole Term of Life 








MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 





Half Premium} Whole Pre- 
first five mium after 
years. five years. 


ea ht 


Half Premium) Whole Pre- 
first seven {| mium after 


Age. 
years, seven years. 
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PETER MORRISON, Restpent Drirecror. 
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The Greatest Sale of any Medicine in the Globe. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered Liver and Stomach. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes Street, Glasgow, 
dated February 18th, 1847. 

“ $1n,—Having taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach and Liver, 
under which I had long suffered, and having followed your printed instructions 
I have regained that health, which 1 had thought lost for ever. I had previously 
had recourse to several medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, but instea 
of curing my complaint, it increased to a most alarming degree. Humanly 

king, your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to dissuade me from using 
them, and I doubt not but that hundreds are deterred from taking your most ex- 
cellent medicine, in consequence of the impositions practised by many worthless 
persons; but what a pity it is that the deception used by others, should be the 
means of preventing many unhappy. persons, under disease, from regaining health, 
by the use of oe ils. When i commenced the use of your Pills, I was in a most 
wretched condition, and to my great delight, in a few days afterwards, there was 
a considerable change for the b and by continuing to use them for some 
weeks, I have been i oper eae | restored to health, to the surprise of all who have 
witnessed the state to which I had been redu by the disordered state of the 
Liver and Stomach; would to God, that every poor sufferer would avail himself of 
the same astonishi remedy.” 

“To Professor Holloway,’ (Signed, “CHARLES WILSON.” 

These truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Establishment of Professor 
Ho.toway, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar), London; and of most respectable 
Ma 4 aye gt a= the civilized World, at the following prices 

6 - Od, +» HS, > an ea Xe ere is a considerable 
saying by taking the larger sizes, 


MUSICAL PRIZE, or CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
This Day is published, Price 10s. 6d., i 


THE BOOK OF SONG, beautifully illustrated and illuminated in colors, by 
Brandard, containing new Songs and Duets, by the ‘Hon. Mrs. Norton, Lady 
Dufferin, Balfe, G. Linley, Val. Morris, Barker, Maynard, Macfarren, &c. 
The Songs are by the most popular Composers, and have been selected with 
the greatest care in order to form a highly attractive Musical Album, at 
half the usual price. 

In a few days will be published, as a Companion to the above, 

L’ALBUM DU BAL, by Charles d’Albert, composer of the Bridal and Helena 
Polkas, &c., comprising Waltzes, Polkas, Quadrilles, and Galops, splendidly 
illustrated and illuminated in colors, by Brandard, Price 10s. ra 


Madame ANNA THILLON’s New Song, “The Lily lies drooping,’ 
Is now publis'io¢, Price 2s. ‘The Ballad by Mr. Val. Morris, oTns Lily? 
lies drooping,’ seemed most tothe taste of the audience, and was redemanded 
as it were wit one voice; and avery pretty ballad it is, and charmingly 
was it rendered by Madame Thillon.”—MusicaL WORLD, Nov. 20, 


NEW PIANO FORTE MUSIC, 


Kuhe’s Gems of Alboni,_ _.. be 
Chaulieu’s Il Segreto per esser felice, 
B iiller’s Robert Bruce, Nos. 1 
itto L’Aldeana Valse, .. 
Ditto Brune Thérése, Pr ve be oe 
Hunten’s Souvenir de Jenny Lind, ee ee 
Ditto Tyrolese Air, a ee ee 
i Le Macon, .. oe ee 
Nel Lasciar la Normandie, « pa . 
i Le Bouquet de I’Infante, .. és ee es ¥ 3s. 
C. Mayur’s Air Italien—“ Il Tremolo,” as played by Made. Dulcken, 3s. 6d 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


a3, exch 3.8 





In the Press, the whole of the Vocal and Instrumental Music of Balfe’s New 
Grand Opera, ““THE MAID OF HONOR,” produced ‘at the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, on Monday last, for which performance, BOXES. STALLS, an 

FRO SEATS in the DRESS CIRCLE, in the best situations, can be procured 
at CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 





Now Publishing, in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. Each Part containing 60 pages 
of engraved Music. 


THE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA: 


A collection of all the best OPERAS by the most eminent composers; Piano-Forte 
and Voice, in the cheapest and most perfect form yet published, with an English 
translation in addition to the Italian Libretto ; also the Stage Directions, &c. &c. 
Part 7 of this work (January Ist, 1848), commences 
BELLINI’s celebrated Opera, ‘‘ NORMA,” 

to be completed in three and a half Parts. The first six parts ounie Mozart’s 
chef @euvre, “THE MARRIAGE OF FicArRo,” which now may be had, hand- 
somely done up in Boards, price 16s. 

London :—T. BOOSEY & Co., 28, Holles Street, and all Music and Booksellers. 





New Music for the Concertina & Piano Forte. 
JUST PUBLISHED 
By SCATES, 32, NEW BOND STREET. 


s. 
at M. Jullien’s 


- »” by Miss Dolb 
THE SWISS GIRL.” as sung by ¥ accompaniment 


Concerts, arranged with variations, P. 
ad lib. Giulio Regondi, .. es aa ee ois <o isa 
“THOU ART GONE FROM MY GAZE,” (G. Linley) arranged with 
variations, P. F. accompaniment ad lib, Giulio Regondi os 
SELECTION from “LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO,” Giulio Regondi 
TROIS RECREATIONS pour Jes Eléves, No. 1, in G. No. 2, in C. 
Giulio Regondi,each .. wee te ce eens 
No. 2, of LE PARTERRE, arranged by J. Scates, containing Glover "8 
celebrated Duet, “* We come to thee, Savoy ; ”” “Un Segretto ; 
“The Standard Bearer,” &c. .. tis il oe ~ iain 2 0 
GIULIO REGONDI’s Rudiments for the Concertina, 2nd edition, price 10 6 





J, SCATES, Concertna Manufacturer, 32, New Bond Street. 
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FRENCH PLAYS, 
St. PFames’s Cheatre. 
UNDER THE EXPRESS PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


HIS.ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT, 


AND 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE DUKE & DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE 








Mr. MITCHELL respectfully announces, that the celebrated Lyrical Tragedy of 


ANTIGONE, 


From the Greek of Sophocles, with the entire Music of the illustriouscomposer 


MENDELSSOHN, 
Will be produced at the above Theatre, 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, JANUARY 5th, 
--DISFRIBUTION OF THE CHARACTERS. 

CREON, M. BOCAGE, 

igi ed by him at the Théatre de L’Odeon, Pari d by wh 
soon Vine Btee ai Beres at this Theatre will be conducted’ mata 
M. FECHTER. 
.M. LEMONIER. 
M. ST. MARIE. 
M. HENRI ALIX. 
Mave. RABUT FECHTER, 
Season.) 
Madlle. BAPTISTE. 
EURYDICE, Madile. BERTHE. 


Director of the Music M. JULES BENEDICT. 


For the efficient Performance of this celebrated Composition, the following 
Professors have been expressly engaged, and will constitute 
THE ORCHESTRA: 
First Violins. 
Messrs. BUROTTE, 
DELOFFRE, 
NEWSHAM, 
MELLON, 
THIRLWALL, 
BROWN, 
GOFFRIE, 
MORRIS, 
Second Violins. 
Messrs. ELLA, 
PAYTON, 
ZERBINI, 
NEWSHAM, Jun. 
ELSMORE, 
WATSON. 


Tenors. 


- 
- 

’ 

+ 


LE CORYPHEE, 
ANTIGONE, 


(Her First appearance this 


ISMENE, = 


. . 


Flutes. 

Messrs. RIBAS. ° 
KING. 

Oboes. 


Messrs. GRATTAN COOKE, 
NICHOLSON. 


Clarionettes. 


Messrs. BOOSEY, 
MAYCOCK. 


Corni. 
Messrs. CHARLES 
CALLCOTT 
Bassoons. 


Messrs. LARKING, 
WINTERBOTTOM. 


Trumpets. 
Messrs. THOMAS HARPER, 
HANDL 


HARPER: 


. LYON, 
GLANVILLE, 
WESTLAKE, 
R. BLAGROVE, 
Violoncellos, 

Messrs. LUCAS, 
PILET, 
L. PHILLIPS, 
GUEST. 


Trombones. 
Messrs. SMITHIES, 
H UEY, 
WINTERBOTTOM. 
Drums. 
Mr. CHIPP. 
Harp. 
Mr. T. WRIGHT. 
4 M, BENEDICT. 


A numerous and powerful CHORUS 
Has been expressly engaged, under the Superintendence of Mr. GRICE & Mr. LEE. 


Double Basses. 


Messrs, HOWELL, 
CAMPANILE, 
SEVERN, 
GRIFFITHS, 


Conductor, 








Previous to the Tra, edy, THE Banp will perform 
Mendelssohn's celebrated Symphony in A minor, (No. 3.), 
Dedicated to Her Majesty THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


. A NEW SCENE 
Has been Painted expressly for the Subject by Mr. MUIR and Assistants, 
Boxés, Stalls, Tickets, and-Season Prospectuses, may be had at Mr. Mitchell’s 


Royal Library, No. 33, Old Bond Street; Sams’ Royal Library, St. James’s 
Street ; Messrs. Ebers’, Andrews’, Hookiiam’s, Allcroft’s, and Ollivier,s Libra- 


Mr. WILLY's CONCERT BAND, 


Consisting of TWENTY-SEVEN PERFORMERS (or any number of them), may 
ba engaged for public or private Concerts, Matinées,:or Soirées. For particulars 
apply to Mr. WILLY, 22, Ta1gon TERRACE, KENNINGTON, near the Church, 


WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS, 


Music Hall, Store Street, Bedford Square. 





Mr. WILSON BEGS TO ANNOUNCE ' ey 


SIX ENTERTAINMENT 
“SONGS OF SCOTLAND, 


10th, MONDAY, JANUARY 3ist, 
17th, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7th, 
24th, MONDAY, 3 4th, 


MR. JOLLEY. 


MONDAY, JANUARY, 
MONDAY, ” 
MONDAY, 


ed 


PIANO-FORTE, 





PROGRAMME FOR MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 10th. 


Part I.— O weel may the Boatie row,” “Saw ye my Wee-Thing?”’ “O Tibbie, 
I hae seen the day,” “Liazie Lindsay,” “Come under my Plaidie,” ‘Duncan 
Gray,” “ Auld Robin:Gray.”’ “The Married Man’s Lament.” 


AN INTERVAL OF TEN MINUTES, 


Parr II.—“Tell me how to woo thee.”’ “The Laird 0’ Cockpen,” “ My Spouse 
Nancy,” “ My Boy'Tammie,” “Get up and bar the Door” 


Tickets, 2s.; Resérved Seats, 2s.64.; Private Boxes for Six Persons, 15s. ; 
for Eight, #1. 

Tickets may be had at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, and Messrs. Addison 
and Hodson’s, Regent Street; Messrs. Duff and Hodgson’s, Oxford Street ; 
Mr. Chappel’s, Mr. Ollivier’s, and Messrs. Leader and Cocks’, New Bond Street ; 
Mr. H. Fentum’s, 78, Strand; Messrs. Monro and May’s, 11, Holborn Bars ; 
Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co.’s, 48, Cheapside; and at the Music Hall. 


BOOK OF THE WORDS, SIXPENCE. 


Mr. Wilson will; in the course of the season, produce several novelties. 


The Doors will be opened at Half-past Seven’o’Clock; the Entertainment to 
commence at Eight, and terminate about Ten. f 


NEW MUSIC, 


PESTAL.—THE PIANIJSTA, for. Devember, Ho. 87, contains : The Pestal Song 
with its true history—The Pestal Waltzes—The Pestal Quadrilles—and the Pestal 
Polkas. The whole for 2s. Also, the 30th edition (30,000) of No. 77, containing 
‘* Mary Blane,” and 10 other of the Ethiopian Songs, with the Blane, 
drilles—the whole for 2s. And the 3rd editon of No. 6, containsng the Swiss 
Quadrilles, four AlboniPolkas, &c., for 28. All Jenny Lind’s songs, in 80 (with 
her Portrait by Kenny Meadows), 81, 83, antin 85, eleven for 2s. Russell’s songs, 
in 78 and 79, eleven for 2s. Also, Wilson’s 32 Scotch songs, sixteen for 28.— 
Either number, pre-paid, 36 stamps. 


Pianista Office, first floor, 67, Paternoster Row. 


HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTE 


AND GENERAL MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT, 

Removed from 70, Mortimer Street, to 27, Oxford Street, 
Where. may be seen for SALE or Hike a Superior Stock of the Pianofortes by 
J. and J. H, so highly-approved by the celebrated Pianist THALBERG,-and the 
most eminent Musicians of the day;—ALso A CuEarer Cuiass of Instruments, 
warranted of well seasoned materials and sound’ workmanship, and mucK 
SUPERIOR IN Toucn and Tong to the generality of Cheap Pianofortes. 


NEW MUSIC, Just Published, 


“A Song of Wood Nymphs.” Poetry by Barry Cornwall, Music 
by John Hopkinson. Sung by Miss Anne Williams, 
iss Cubitt, Mrs.Sunderland, &c. .. Sy $5 ve . 
The Fairy Quadrilles ‘(as published in the Queen’s Boudoir, for 1848), 
by John Hopkinson, & ve © ot ole ‘ve we 
A “Nunc dimittis” (suitable for Congregational Singing), by John 
——_ Organist of St. Mark’s Church, Pentonville oe 
= bringest glad tidings!” an Anthem by William 
ackson .. $3 ses] Cige’? sald. .B 2. vs SeeiOes 








“O Zion 
J 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam‘Préss,”’ by 
WILLIAM Spencer Jounson, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County ot Middlesex ; where all communica. 
tions for the Editor are to be addressed, yi paid. To he had of G. Purkess, 
Dean Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street ; and 
all Book-sellers; City Agent, Mr. G. F. Denning, 2, Bucklersbury,—Saturday, 





ries, Bond Street; Cramer’s; ‘and'the Carlton Library, 12, Regent Street; also 
at the Box-Office of the Theatre, which ig open daily, from 11fill5. 


January ist, 1848, 





